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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


pectator 


FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 


1889. 


REGISTERED FOR 
( ee ABROAD. } GRATIS, 





SEELEY AND CO., 


Shortly. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the 
kev. W. J. LortirF, Autbor ot “6 A History of 
London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy, Windsor 
Castle,” &e. With 12 Plates and many minor 
Illustrations, imperial 4to, price 2ls., cloth. 


-Paper Copies (100 only), £4 4s, The Plates 
nue a poli at 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


Shortly. 


The GREY RIVER: Impressions of 
London. By a Painter and Two Novelists : 
Mortimer Menpes, Justin. McCartuy, and 
Mis. CAMPBELL PRarED. Mr, Menpes ontributes 
twelve Etchings, each one of which is printed by 
himself, The Work will be issued in imperial 4to, 
and bound in cloth after a design by Mr. Menpes 
Fach copy will be numbered, and subscribers 
names will be entered in the order in which they 
are received. 

dred copies only will be printed for sale, 
on te pemeanten, and the plates will ther be 
destroyed. The price of each copy will be Five 

Guineas. The Etchings may now be seen at the 

Publishers’, 48 Essex Street, Strand, 


Shortly. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTERS. By Cosmo MonkHovse. 
With 13 Plates after Turrer, Girtin, Bonington, 
Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, 
Cozens, Copley Fielding, Catte: mole, and David 
Cox. sSuper-royal 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 


Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 2s. The 
Plates may now be seen at 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


Shortly. 


FANNY BURNEY 
FRIENDS. Select Passages from ber Diary and 
other Writings. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, late 
Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Horace Walpole and his World.’’ With 9 
Copper-Plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Copley, and West. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 2ls. The 
Plates may now be seen at 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


and HER 


NEW EDITION of 
OXFORD: Brief Historical and 


Descriptive Notes. By ANDREW LaNG. With 
many Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 


“Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner.’”’—Literary 
Churchman, 


NEW EDITION of 
CAMBRIDGE: Brief Historical and 


Descriptive Notes. By J. W. CLarK. With many 
Illustrations, price 63., cloth. ‘ 


“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical de- 
scription and illustration.”—Illustrated London News, 


A SECOND EDITION of 
An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. 


By J. LL, W. Pace. With Etchings and other 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By 


Rosert Louis StevENsoON. With many Lllustra- 
tions, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or roxburgh, 5s. 
: “ Daintily and deliciously illustrated and charm- 
‘og'y written, a volume which way be described, with- 


out exaggeration, as a literar f irs 
. ” . ary gem of the first 
water.”—St, James's Gazett . 


CHEAP EDITION. 
WINDSOR. By W. J. Loftie. With 


many Illustrations, price 6:., cloth. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORK- 
—. By W. CuamBers Lrrroy, With 12 

3 an i ice 
cloth, eit — Vignettes, Price 2ls., 


LIMITED, ESSEX 








Shortly. 
The HAMMER: a Story of the 


Maccabees. By A. J. Courcn. With Illustra- 
tions, price 5s., cloth. 


Just published. 

To the LIONS! a Tale of the Early 
Christians, Ky Professor CuurcH. With 16 
Il'ustrations, price 3:. 6d., cloth. 

“ The picture of the life of the early Christians is 
drawn with admirab'e simplicity aud distinctness.” 
—Guardian, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 

STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s, 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s. 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 5s, 

WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

~ — of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 

3s. 6d. 

. ae TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 


HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 

The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of 
the Two Roses. 5s. 

The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s. 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 3:3. 6d. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


MAKING a START in CANADA: 
Letters from Two Young Emigrants. With an 
Introduction by Professor CHuRCH. 

** A perfectly reliable account of actual experiences 
in the Canadian North-West,’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“* There is no book we can more cordially recom- 
mend than the one now before us......There is no 
attempt to ‘crack up’ the country, no desire to ‘ run 
itdown.’ The narrative is, in fact, an unvarnished 
record of actual life; and with its sound common- 
sense and continual cheerfulness should become a 
welcome, interesting, and thoroughly useful com- 
panion to many an intending settler.”,—Canadian 
Gazette, 

Shortly, price 5s. 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale 
of the Times of George Herbert. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 
UNDER the MENDIPS. 5s. 
IN the EAST COUNTRY. 5s. 
IN FOUR REIGNS. 5s. 

The TOWN on the CLIFF. ls. 
The TWO SWORDS. ls. 
BRISTOL DIAMONDS. 1s. 
HER SEASON 1N BATH. Is. 


Shortly, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


REGISTERED SUNSHINE. By E. §. 


E.uio1T, Author of “‘ Copsiey Annals,” &c, 


Shortly, price 5s., cloth. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. By M. 
S. CHARLESWORTH. With an entirely New Set of 
Illustrations. 

*,* Of this Tale, more than a quarter of a million 
have been sold. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, price 3s. 6d. 


The LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP 
HANNINGTON. Being Narrativesof a Journey 
through Palestine in 1884, and a Journey through 
Masai Land and Usogain 1885. Edited by E. C. 
Dawson, M.A. With Illustrations from the 
Bishop’s own Sketches. 

“We cannot remember to have read a more 
thrilling or touching narrative. They show the 
martyred Bishop to have been emphatically a mun 
i heroism was inspired by the noblest motives.” 
—Times. 


STREET, STRAND. 


Shortly. 
LION-HEARTED: the Story of Bishop 


Hannington Told for Boys and Girls, With 
Tllustrations, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or 


paper boards, 2s. 6d. 


The LIFE of BISHOP HANNING.- 
TON. By Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 


“We doubt whether a nobler cr more pathetic 
story has ever been told in biograpby.”—Atheneu n, 


Shortly, a CHEAP EDITION of 


GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON, the 
Pilgrim Missionary of tue Punjab. By the Rev. 
A. Lewis, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

‘““There never was a truer hero of the purest 
Christian type. His biography is one that ought to 
be universally read; no one can read it without 
being the better, and feeling himself mentally the 
richer.”’—Scotsman. 


Short'y. 


THOUGHTS on SECRET PRAYER. 


By the Rev. H.C, G. Mou.r, M.A. Price 1s., cloth, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 


SANCTITY. ‘hirtieth Thousand. 1:,, cloth. 


** A vein of quiet meditation runs t'1rough the book, 
which makes it pleasant reading for a Sun lay hour.”’ 
—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. 


Twenty-second Thousand, ls., cloth. 


“Will be deservedly welcomed by thoughtful 
Christians of all schools.”—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS onthe SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Twelfth Thousand. 1s., cloth. 


“We cordially recommend this admirable and very 
helpful little book.”—Church Bells, 


Shortly. 


The OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scien- 
tific Account of the Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. 
With a Preface by Professor PritcHaRD. With 16 
Tilustrations, price 5s., cloth. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on 
Astronomy for Beginners. By A. GipERNE. With 
a Preface by Professor PritcHarp. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Fifteenth Thousand, price 
5s., cloth, 


The late Dr. Pusey wrote to Professor Pritchard, of 
Oxford :—‘‘ Thank you also for telling me of that 
vivid poetic book, ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars.’ Written 
so religiously, itis a most fascinating book, and would 
at once awaken a young mind to the glories of the 
creation, and the manifold wisdom of the Creator. It 


takes one’s breath away.”—E. B. P. 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful 
‘Lhings in the Sky. By A. Grrerne, With Illus- 
trations, Third ‘thousand, price 5s. 


“We may safely predict that if it does not find the 
reader with a taste for astronomy is will leave him 
with one.”’—Knowledge, 


The WORLDS FOUNDATIONS. 


Geology for Beginners. By A. GrperRNE. With 
Illustrations, Third Thousand, price 5s., cloth. 


“The exposition is clear, the style simple and 
attractive.’’—Spectator. 


FATHER ALDUR: the Story of a 
River. By A. GrperNeE. With 16 Tinted Illu:- 
trations, price 5s., cluth. 


“« The nature of tides, the formation of clouds, the 
sources of water, and other kindred subjects are dis- 
cussed with much freshness and charm,’’~Saturday 
Review, 








London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex 
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MR. T. FISHER 
LIST OF NEW 





On OCTOBER 21st will be published PART I. of the 


CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
In 24 MONTHLY PARTS, price 103. 6d. each. 
When completed, the Work will form Six Volumes, price £2 2s. each. 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 


Parchbasers of this Dictionary will obtain a Reference Library which does away 
with a great number of other books. They will have:— 


1. A Complete Defining Dictionary of| 7. A Dictionary of Scientific Terms, 
English Words. giving the result of = very latest 
Th ht i r art t of 
. A Dictionary of Etymologies, un- my ee pay Foamy ebay, 
equalled by any Work yet published. Zoology, Mineralogy, Physic, &c. 
3. A Standard Dictionary of Spelling} 8, A Dictionary of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Pronunciation. Physiology, Anatomy, &ec. 
4, An Encyclopwiia of General Infor- | 9. Dictionary of Theological Terms. 
mation, particularly rich in His-| 10. A Dictionary of Art and Archw- 
torical Material. ology, Mythology, _ Sculpture, 


‘ 5 ly Illust d. 
5. A Standard Dictionary of Mechanical | 41. Pig me ‘ean ga pees 
Terms, 1 


. A Standard Reference-Book of 

6. A Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Grammar and Philology. 
Practical Arts and Trades, Com- | 13, A Dictionary of Synonyms. 
merce, Finance, &c. 14. A Treasury of Quotations. 


The Parts will be strongly bound in flexible cloth, which will bear constant 
use, and will form a complete working edition of the book, bound in 24 thin, 
flexible volumes. They will be issned so rapidly (once a month) that the 
Dictionary will soon be a usable part of the library of any subscriber. The 
publisher, therefore, recommends that it be taken in Parts in preference to 
waiting for the issue of the Volumes. 


Vols, IIT. and IV., completing the Work. 


The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM 


LLOYD GARRISON, 1840-1879. By his Sons, W. P. Garrison and F, L. 
GARRISON. Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

**The-e pages are written with the same simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
thorough method that characterised the earlier volumvs...... It may he taken as 
@ most impertant and trustworthy contribution to the whole history of the 
American Abolition cause, the political anti-slavery organisation, and the woman 
suffrage movement....../ Altogether, a book of the age.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


noe 








NOW READY, the TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME of ‘‘ The STORY of the 


NATIONS.” 
EARLY BRITAIN. 


By Professor A. J. CHURCH, Author of “Carthage,” &c. 


8vo, ]L!ustrat2d, and furnished with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s, 6d.; 
red tops, 5s, 


The other Volumes in the Series are:— 


1, ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. ; 10, IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily 

2. The JEWS. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. | Lawless. 

3. GERMANY. By Rev. 8. Baring-| 11. CHALDEA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Gould. 12. The GOTHS. By Henry Bradley. 

4, CARTHAGE. By Prof. Alfred J.| 15. ASSYRIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Courch. TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

5. ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By J. | 15. rome By Prof. J. E. Thorold 

16. MEDLE VAL FRANCE. By Gus- 


P. Mahattv. Roger: 
SPAIN. By 
tave Masson, 


~ 
- 


6. The MOORS in 
Stanley Lune-Poole, 


7. ANCIENT KGYPT. By Prof.|17. PERSIA. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
Ge: rge Rawlinson. 18. PHCGENICIA. By Prof. George 
8 HUNGARY. By Prof. Arminius Rawlinson, 
Vambéry 19. MEDIA. By Zenaide A, Ragezin. 


The HANSA TOWNS. 
Zimmern, 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


By Helen 





9. The SARACENS. By Arthur Gilman, | 20. 
M.A. 


Others in Preparation. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD THRING: Teacher and Poet. 


By Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, M.A. Portrait and Autograph. 


SECOND EDITION, small crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


ADDRESSES. By Rev. Edward Thring, 


M.A. With Portrait. aan Cee 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GOOD MEN and TRUE. ‘Biographies of 
Workers in the Fields of Benificence and Benevolence, By ALEXANDER H. 
Japp, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Golden Lives,” ‘‘ Life of Thoreau,” &c. 

Contents:—1. Norman MacLeod, D.D.—2. Edward Denison.—3. Arnold 

Toynbee.—4. John Conington.—5. Charles Kingsley.-6. Bishop Hannington.—7. 

The Stanleys: Father and Son.—8, Thomas Guthrie, D.D.—9. Sir Titus Salt.— 

10. Samuel Plimsoll. VE edo ae 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 


LIGHT and SHADOW: a Novel. 


Epwarp Garnett, Author of ‘‘ The Paradox Club.” 


By 





Beautifully bound in red and gold. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE | 
For Young Folks. 
Volumes XVI. (Nov., 188S—Oct., 1589). 

In Two Parts, 8¢. each. | 


| Now ready, in Two Handsome Volvumes. 

| THE CENTURY 

| Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
November, 1888—October, 1889. 

Bound in green cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW Lig7. 
Biographical Works— 








REMINISCENCES of a CLERICAL and LITERARY Lipp 
By the Author of “ Three-Cornered Essays,” &c, 2 vols., 21s, 
TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. By the Baron pr Matorn; 
late Prime Minister to the King of Hanover. [In the preg tr, 
A MEMOIR of the LATE CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. y 
his Wino In th 
LOVES ond MARRIAGES of EMINENT PERSON ; 8. Brn 
F. TuIseLTon Dyer. 2 vols, i pi ' 
The EMPRESS MARIA TERESA. ‘Translated from the 
French of the Duc DE Broauie by Mrs, CasHEL Hoey, [In tne press, 
BISMARCK at HOME. (ie tleghe 
The SECRET of the EMPEROR. Confidential Correspondencs 
between the Duc de Gramwont and General Count de Flahanet, 199), 
1863. Translated from the French by R. LEDOS DE BrEavrout, 2 wla, 
The STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. By A.S. Arnotp, 63, 
MEMOIRS of an ARABIAN PRINCESS. By the Princess 
Emity of ZANZIBAR. 6s. 
COSMOPULLI'AN RKCOLLECTIONS. 
“ Random Recollections of Courts aud Society.” 


Works of Travel— 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in AMERICA and the SANDWIoy 


By the A 
ng 2ls, aie at 








ISLANDS, By B. Kroupa. Illustrated by the Author. Royal 8yo, 
[In the pr 
KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from Hast to West, "jy 


E. KaTHARINE Bates. Demy 8vo, 123, 
The GOLDEN SOUTH: Home. Life in eaten > 
t re 
The AUSTRALIAN in LONDON and the UNITED statis 
y J. F. Hogan. 6s. 
THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. By J. F. Keay, 
New Edition, 6s. 
SIX MONTHS in the HEJAZ: a Narrative of the Pilgrimage 
to Meccah and Medinah, By J. F. Krang. New Edition, 6s. g 











Fine Art Books— 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Firzceratp. With 
numerous Lilustrations, 

AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F. > PHILips, 
by G. pu Maurier. Extra crown 4to, 3ls. 6 

MEMORIES of the MONTH. By —_ 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole- Dun 
Illustrations 3 by the Author. Feap. dto. 





Tilustrated 


NIsBet, With 
and numerous small 


Books for Young People— 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By the late STEPHEN J. MacKew: | 








and JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. New Edition. (Short) 2a 
STORIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By HeEnnizrz 0, | 

WRIGHT, [Shortly, 
STORIES of the GREAT SCIENTISTS. By tue Sau 


AvTHor. With Portraits, 6s. 
LITTLE PEOPLE and their HOMES in MEADOWS, WO0D3, 
and WATER. By Stetta Hook. Illustrated by D. and H. Beard. &. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR. Edited by A Lonpon Puysici, 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 63. 


Stories of Adventure— 
~The BEACHCUMBERS; 


Jack. By GILBERT BisHop. 








or, Slave-Trading under the Unix 
Illustrated, 6s. [Just ready, 








The WRECK of the ‘ARGO;’ or, the Island Home. By F.4. 7 
FOWELL. [Shortl. jie 

The SPANISH GALLEON. By F. C. Baprick. [ Shortly. 

EIGHT BELLS. By Hume Niszer. 6s. 

The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. By the Sau 
Author. 6s. 

NIGEL FORTESCUE. By Wittiam WestAtL. 5s. 

JOHN ee and LARRY LOHENGRIN. By the San 
Author. 5s. 

A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn. 

New Novels— 

OF HIGH DESCENT. By G.M. Fenn. 3 vols. [This day, 

MIKE FLETCHER. By Grorce Moors. 6s. [Just ready. 

ONE for the WORLD. By M. Brtuam-Epwarps. 2 Ay 

[Just ready 


IN BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hunparp. 3 vols. 


[Shortly. 
A TRUST BETRAYED. By Joun Tipton. 
ROY’S REPENTANCE. By ADELINK RARJEANT. 
The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Batpwin. 3 vols. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B. L. Farseon. 3 vols. 
The _—— of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. VERE CAMPBEL 

Qs, 

A RUINED RACE. By H. Sicerson. 6s. : 
The STORY of MARY HERRIES. By J. Francis. 2s. 6d. 
FROM the GREEN BAG. By F.M. Aten. 2s, 6d. 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macqvorp. 2 vols. 


3 vols. 
3 vols. 3 








MR. GLADSTONE writes to the Author (Dr BOWLES 
DALY) of “IRISH INDUSTRIES” (price 6s ):— “Thi 
book will be very useful in effacing impressions whit 
are most unjust to the Irish people.” 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, Lond 
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Literary Dupplement. 








LONDON: OCTOBER 12, 1889. 
———— 
BOOKS. 
—@——__ 
PINKERTON’S “LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH 
SAINTS.” * 


Tue first edition of this amusing and instructive work was 
published just a century ago. Only eighty copies of it were 
issued to subscribers, and the present editor is obviously well 
within the mark in saying that it “ has long been out of print 
and exceedingly scarce.” The impression of his edition con- 
sists of 220 copies, and a list of about 150 subscribers is 
appended to it. Not a single name of any well-known literary 
man is to be found in this list, but amongst the fifty-eight 
subscribers to the first edition stand the names of Edward 
Gibbon, Francis Douce, Edmond Malone, George Steevens, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, Horace Walpole, and Sir Joseph Banks. 
Weare unable to point the moral of this contrast, but we 
are sure that Mr. Metcalfe’s subscribers get full value 
for their money. Pinkerton’s work is caviare indeed to 
the general reader, but its quaint and curious lore provides 
for appreciative readers a pabulum, which merits analogi- 
cally the commendation given by the Ettrick Shepherd toa 
sheep’s-head, when he said that there was a deal of fine con- 
fused feeding on it. It is a work, in brief, which deserved to be 
re-edited, and to be re-edited by a gentleman as competent as 
Mr. Metcalfe has proved himself to be for the task. He has 
fully justified his hope that his labours “entitle the present 
edition to be regarded as a decided improvement upon its pre- 
decessor ;” and although we could wish that his notes had 
dealt more with words, and less, perhaps, with “persons and 
places,” we do not venture to discredit his judgment for taking 
the line he does. We are strongly of opinion, though, that he 
might have corrected his text with a freer hand. He allows, 
for instance, a vow nihili like “ utaque ” to stand, while giving 
asa variant the indubitably true “ itaque;” and he will not allow 
the extremely probable variant “ exarare” to displace the, to us 
at least, quite meaningless “cataxare.” There is a curious 
printer’s error of “in wre” for “in aere,” which is not noticed 
in the “corrections ;” but, on the whole, these volumes are as 
correctly printed as they are beautifully printed, and further 
praise is superfluous. 


The language in which these Lives are written is amusingly 
bad Latin very frequently, but is not very frequently difficult. 
Pinkerton excused the weakness of his own Latinity by 
describing it as a “ genus dictionis textui accomodatum.” 
He wronged himself by doing so; and he wrongs the Latinity 
of Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret by classing it roughly as 
“textus” with that of Jocelin’s Life of St. Kentigern. We 
shall have to quote a specimen of the latter further on; but 
we must leave the language of these Lives for the present, 
and attempt, so far as space will allow us, to characterise 
their contents. With one exception, then, they swarm with 
miracles, and these miracles, at first sight, seem open to the 
strictures which the Curate (as our translators call him) 
makes, in Don Quixote, on the miracles which he found in 
“las comedias divinas.” Pinkerton, as was natural in an 
editor of Lives, which were praised, as he proudly says, by 
men of the greatest genius like Montesquieu and Gibbon, 
makes short work with these miracles, and puffs them 
away as incredible absurdities and utterly false. We 
are inclined to think that more is to be learnt from 
them than he supposes, and we are not inclined to rate 
the historical and geographical information which is to 
be found in them, so highly as he rates it. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that these miracles raise 
questions of which we can only hazard very wide solutions. 
To dismiss them, however, with a laugh, as a pack of silly 
fictions, is more easy than satisfactory, when we duly consider 
the characters of the Saints who are supposed to have 
worked them; and the explanations which we can suggest 

of their genesis and character are plainly too hypothetical to 
carry much weight with them. They may possibly serve, 
though, as provisional hints and suggestions, and as such, 





3 Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints, Revised and enlar ed by W. M. 
Metcalfe, Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 1889, m ” 


therefore, valeant quantum valere debent. Here, for instance, 
is a miracle recorded of St. Ninian by St. Ailred, who 
emphatically declares it to be “ipsi nature contrarium.” The 
serving-maid of a nobleman charges the priest of her parish 
with being the father of her illegitimate child. St. Ninian, 
when the child is brought to him for baptism, bids the 
tiny creature say if the charge be true:—“ Ex infantili 
corpore vox virilis insonuit; lingua inerndita rationabilia 
verba formavit. Extendensque dexteram, propriumque patrem 
designans in populo: Hic est, inquit, pater meus; ipse me 
genuit, ipse crimen quod imponitur sacerdoti commisit.” 
We must make our comments in the briefest and barest 
way,—and St. Ninian, we say, was either a ventriloquist 
per se or per alium. A pious fraud like this would have given 
him no scruples; and many another of these so-called miracles 
seems, in the last resort, to be a pious fraud. St. Columba 
appears to have been particularly sensitive to those tele- 
pathic influences by which men are still, it would seem, 
assured of the death of a fellow-creature far remote from 
them. And the same Saint clearly believed himself to be 
endowed with a portion of what is now called “ clairvoyance ;” 
nor is the result of recent investigations so entirely conclusive 
as to the result of that occult quality to enable us to pro- 
nounce him to have been entirely in the wrong for doing so. 
There is one of his visions from Iona of a city in Istria 
destroyed by lightning, which forms a remarkable pendant to 
the vision which Kant had of a fire at Stockholm from 
Konigsberg. We can carry these rough hints no further; 
but before approaching the one “ Life” in this series which is 
marked so vividly by the contrast which it presents in spirit 
to all the rest, we may call the reader’s attention to a large 
number of the miracles which are instinct with the humour 
which is so frequently associated with folk-lore of various 
kinds. The wonder-working wooden spit which St. Columba 
made for a needy mendicant, may stand as a typical 
illustration of this kind of miracles. Placed in a wood 
at night, some stag or other edible and vendible creature 
fere nature was invariably found transfixed upon it in the 
morning. But the possessor’s wife was alarmed at the virtue 
of this valuable spit, and when these had been manifested in 
rivers and quite literally on house-tops, the poor owner was 
driven by his silly wife’s persuasion to chop the spit to pieces, 
and in consequence, had to revert again most deservedly to 
begging for his livelihood. Some curious considerations in 
regard to vegetarianism and total abstinence are raised by 
the practice of St. Kentigern, or, as he is commonly called, St. 
Mungo, of these virtues or fads, as the reader may choose to call 
them :—“ A carne et sanguine; vino, et omni quod inebriare 
potuit, tanquam unus immo precipuus, de Nazareis, omnino 
abstinuit.” He lived, did this Saint, if we may trust his 
biographer Jocelin, for 160 years; and in the cold bath, 
which was his safeguard against Satan, he seems to have antici- 
pated the healthy matutinal “tub” of modern Englishmen. 


Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret is the exception to which we 
have already referred more than once. She was the wife of 
the King of Scotland who was reigning when William con- 
quered England and her daughter became the wife of his son 
Henry I. Dr. Forbes observes with great truth of this Life, 
that “there is an atmosphere of calm, unexcited truthfulness 
about the narrative, as well as an absence of the mythical, 
which commends it to us as the work of an eminent, truth- 
loving man, and the incidental allusions to the current history 
bear the test of all we know of the times.” Something higher 
in praise of this Life might be not unjustly said, but we 
have no space left for eulogy. We shall merely notice the 
curious fact that the Sabbath was so universally broken by 
the Scottish people in Queen Margaret’s time, as to compel 
her to stem the tide, and to set it flowing in an opposite 
direction, from which, after the lapse of eight hundred 
years, it has not yet begun to ebb. It is also curious, 
with a deceased wife’s sister’s marriage still dividing 
English society, to find that a deceased brother’s wife’s 
marriage was a burning question in Scotland before Domes- 
day Book had been written. Few events in history or fiction 
read more pathetic than the description of this good woman’s 
death-bed. Her husband and one of her sons had been slain 
in battle a few days previously: a strong presentiment of evil 
was upon her, and when her other son, who brought the sad 
news, sought to conceal it from his dying mother, she calmly 





forced him to disclose it. Her end, too, was hastened, we may 
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notice, by vagaries of diet. Ne quid nimis is hardly sounder, 
it would seem, than ne quid parum, where eating and drinking 
are concerned, and we have nothing to add to Turgot’s striking 
comment on this fact, when he says of this saintly woman that 
“propter nimium jejunandi rigorem acerrimum usque ad finem 
vitae passa est stomachi dolorem.” 





THREE ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.* 

Such is Life is a very clever, fresh, and pleasant story, 
whose title, though borne out by the incidents, which are 
possible, probable, and as a rule, of an every-day nature, is 
of less obvious appropriateness when applied to the people, 
most of whom are quite exceptionally gifted in the way of 
talent, frankness, altruism, generosity, courage, kindliness, 
and other good qualities. And as, in reading about them, we 
echo the sentiment uttered by one of themselves, “the only 
objection T have to you is that you are much too clever,” it is 
impossible to help thinking, that if life were indeed made up 
of such as these, then existence would gain considerably in 
attractiveness. The central group of performers are five 
charming and unselfish young people, whose history illustrates 
(whether intentionally on the author’s part, or not, we do not 
know) how much may be done by brave effort and innocent 
mirth, to blunt the thorns that beset life’s path. They have 
their full share of trials and sorrows; and, under all, comfort 
themselves with a cheeriness that would have done credit to 
Mark Tapley, pursuing their respective avocations with a 
quick-witted, genial, sympathy for their fellow-creatures, and 
tendency to see the comical side of things, and laugh—without 
ill-nature—at all the world’s foibles (their own included), which 
renders them unusually good company. Thus, thanks to their 
never-failing sense of fun, the book creates a humorous and 
lively impression, notwithstanding the vein of subdued pathos 
that runs through it, and notwithstanding, also, that a story 
wherein one pair of lovers is divided by death, and another by 
the gentleman’s espousing the wrong lady, does not exactly 
attain to the blissful termination of “ married and lived happy 
for ever after,” without which many readers are apt to consider 
themselves defrauded of their rights. The character-drawing 
is subtle, and, as a rule, original,—although Elsie, a crippled 
girl, from whose lips quaint sallies, and shrewd, caustic sayings 
issue continually, rather suggests the idea of Dickens’s doll’s 
dressmaker transferred to a higher rank of life. And whilst 
the nobler, more heroic aspect of humanity is studied in the 
five principal figures, its follies also may be found satirised 
amongst the minor ones in sketches which, however slight, are 
executed with vigour and neatness; as, for example, in that of 
the restless, inquisitive, superficial young lady of fashion 
who has gone in for culture, and taken a “ first” for something 
or other at Cambridge; likes to be many-sided and show new 
aspects of herself ; has “an unholy curiosity to which nothing 
is sacred ;” revels in high art and copies of favourite authors 
bound in vellum; and “ besides culture is subject now and 
then to flashes of inspiration, the last flash being philanthropy.” 
Though she only appears in eight pages altogether, yet the 
type of which she is a representative is delineated clearly and 
distinctly in that short space ; and the reader chuckles with 
relish over the well-deserved snubbing her intrusive curiosity 
receives from a heroic hospital-nurse, whom she endeavours to 
pump on the subjects of “ noble work ” and “ burning love for 
humanity,” and from whom she fails to extract in return any- 
thing more high-flown than rapturous remarks about pastry- 
cooks and bath-buns. 

A marked feature in the work is the writer’s faculty for 
snapping-up, as it were, waifs and strays of material in 
the shape of the most trifling occurrences, which she 
weaves-in so artistically as to invest them with unexpected 
interest, and make them bring out the individualities of the 
different actors, and assist in giving an air of reality. In this 
manner are utilised homely incidents, such as the upsetting of 
a water-jug, the purchase of a bunch of flowers, the carrying 
of a clothes-basket, or the giving of a few pence to an organ- 
grinder. Nor is she less successful in treating of other and 
less common-place events also; and the semi-starvation of a 
young painter, and one or two episodes of hospital nursing, 
are related so graphically as to indicate either personal 
experience, or else imaginative powers of no mean order in the 





* (1.) Such is Life. By May Kendall. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.— 
(2.) The Milvoys. By Nomad. London: Beeton,——(3.) The Amber City. By 
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tia 
narrator. There is no plot, and very little story; byt ea 
ability permits her to dispense with these, so that their absenc, 
is not noticed or felt as a deficiency. And though this jg the 
first, we hope it will not be the last time for us to come ACTOR 
a work from the pen of May Kendall. 


The idea expressed in Kingsley’s well-known line, « men 
must work and women must weep,” is quite exploded nowa. 
days, when women resolutely decline to consider weepin 
as their proper vocation, and assert both the right and th, 
ability to earn their own living, and to extend their spherg 
of labour beyond teaching and domestic service. And, jp 
accordance with these modern notions, the object of T, 
Milroys is to hold up as an example for female workers thre 
sisters, between the ages of twenty and thirty, who, being 
thrown on their own resources, find those resources amply 
sufficient, and fight the battle of life as well as men could do, 
Two of them write’ stories, whilst the other paints hong. 
decorations and illustrates books ; and all achieve success jn 
their respective undertakings with a facility which makes } 
appear to the superficial observer as if any woman could a 
the same, provided she chose to try and set her shoulder ty 
the wheel in earnest. Here, in our opinion, the autho, 
makes a mistake. For though she seems to regard it as 
a matter of course for a young lady to begin, in summer, 
a strikingly clever novel which, by the following October, 
has already been published in three-volume form, and received 
several notices in the newspapers, yet the accomplishing of 
really good work at that rate of speed is what ordinary mortals 
surely cannot expect to attain to. And we believe the tale would 
be better adapted than it is to encourage the cause of female 
independence, if the heroines, whose struggles it portrays and 
brings to a successful conclusion, were less unusually gifted 
than are the three Milroys. However, though somewhat over. 
talented, they are sensible young women enough on the whole, 
who make the best of their lot bravely. And as, after getting 
on comfortably by themselves sufficiently long to prove their 
full capacity for so doing, they finally end in matrimony, the 
book’s moral is wholesome and true to nature throughout, 
and like Tennyson’s Princess inculeates the sound. doctrine 
that it is absurd for men and women to think of dispensing 
with each other entirely, and that “either sex alone is half 
itself.” The scene of the story, which is quiet and uneventful, 
is laid in a small country village whose inhabitants are 
depicted with a minuteness that is sometimes wearisome, and 
whose vicinity to Stratford-on-Avon may perhaps be the reason 
for the inordinate number of quotations—all Shakespearian— 
with which each chapter is headed. At any rate, as their 
bearing (if any) on what follows is too remote to be easily 
discoverable, we do not know of any better hypothesis whereby 
to account for their presence. 


The Amber City relates how two Englishmen organised an 
expedition for the rescue of some unfortunate Portuguese, 
who had been mysteriously carried off to an unapproachable 
city on an island in Central Africa; how the rescuers set off 
up the Congo in an especially constructed sort of big steam 
canoe, furnished with dynamite, the electric search-light, 
Nordenfeldt guns, and scientific appliances of all kinds; and 
how, after journeying for months, they at last penetrated to 
a city built of gum copal, and effected their object. The tale 
of which this is a rough outline belongs to the species generally 
known as “ boys’ books,” and contains sundry marvellous and 
stirring adventures. That the work is altogether original, 
either in regard to conception or execution, can hardly be said. 
For the way in which impossibilities are made to seem possible, 
and even easy, by the aid of science, is manifestly imitated from 
Jules Verne,—as, e.g., when a steamer, weighing, with crew 
and equipment, 70 tons, is raised bodily into the air by floats 
inflated with gas (manufactured on board), and blown by the 
wind up a waterfall to the higher level of river above. 
And here and there, too, are bits that call to mind Rider 
Haggard’s writings. But though the book has a family 
resemblance to others of the same class, it is, nevertheless, 
not a bad article of its kind, and can boast of a decidedly dis- 
tinctive feature in the fearful poison Kurvu n’kanza, which 
(according to the manner of application) can either bring 
about a blight in the atmosphere, inflict torture without 
destroying life, or else produce death in the sensational and 
horrible fashion described below :— 


“ And he signed to the boy, who, at the gesture, lifted up the 





tube in his hand, and pointing it at Soomba, puffed out his cheeks, 
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into it, so that a tiny pellet concealed within the 
and _ porn parle the man full in the mouth, bursting to a 
tube nalts v8 that showed but a second and was gone. The man 
wee Pentoodd £08 a brief space as one turned into stone, and then, 
— a cry, without a groan, dropped inertly, and fell back- 
wit _ ena lay extended upon the ground..... : Tn a moment 
pi the striking of the pellet an extraordinary agitation was per- 
—— in the body, the like of which I have never seen, except 
cepti narmy of ants have endowed the corpse of an insect with 
when ovife Then the eyeballs swelled and started from their 
peor ron tongue protruded from the open mouth and ran with 
= e and, finally, the body became so much distended that the 
pen purst open and exposed the reeking entrails.” 





THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. AcworTH has chosen well in isolating the year 18483, 
and comparing it with the present time. It was a period 
when the ideas of the early engineers were beginning to 
assume definite shape, yet before the great mania of *46 had 
driven sober people crazy. The public at large, though 
grateful, were far from appreciating the revolution which 
steam was to make. In that year, some 1,800 miles of rail- 
way existed. To construct more than this, it was thought, 
would not pay. The authorised capital was £70,000,000, the 
total weekly receipts £100,000, and the number of passengers 
300,000. ‘To-day, to give a rough comparison, “there are 
nearly 20,000 miles of line, the paid-up capital exceeds 
£800,000,000, the annual receipts are more than the whole 
capital of 1843, and the passengers have increased more 
than fortyfold.” Even the existing lines were thought too 
numerous, and ridicule poured in from all sides at the 
bare notion of even one more. The Lancaster and Carlisle 
could, it was said, expect no passengers, “unless the crows 
were to contract with the railway people to be conveyed at 
low fares.” The East Coast route excited even more 
ridicule. “A line of railway by the coast,” said one 
gentleman, “seems almost ludicrous, and one cannot con- 
ceive for what other reason it can have been thought 
of, except that the passengers by the railway, if any. 
might have the amusement of looking at the steamers on the 
sea, and reciprocally the passengers by sea might see the 
railway-carriages.” All this, one must remember, was written 
in sober earnest. State control was strongly advocated, though, 
to propitiate English ideas, the French system was recom- 
mended, which guaranteed dividends while not interfering 
with the control of the lines. Not less absurd were the 
benefits which some expected from railways. ‘“ Engines should 
employ their superfluous power,” one enthusiast declared, “ in 
impregnating the soil with carbonic acid and other gases, so that 
vegetation may be forced forward despite the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, and corn be made to grow at railway 
speed.” 
The early struggles of the railway-engine gave birth to a host 
of chimerical inventions,—steam-carriages, flying-machines, 
and manumotive cars. One of these fanciful ideas, the aerial 
steam-carviage, was alluded to somewhat ironically by the Spec- 
tator :—* With body stretching for many a yard, with tail lifted 
far aloft, with wings of copper like revolving shields, and with 
fire and smoke issuing from its head, no griffin it was the lot of 
St. George to encounter ever presented form so vast and 
terrible.” Though aerial, according to Samuel Rogers it only 
resembled a bird in one respect—it had a bill in Parliament. 
Some of the recommendations for the improvement of rail- 
ways quoted by Mr. Acworth show, to us at least, decided if 
unconscious humour. Le Count proposed to increase the 
biting power of the wheels by the use of a galvanised magnet, 
though he rather despised the suggestion of making the rails 
hollow, and filling them with hot water for snowy weather. 
Nor were the humours of actual travelling less amusing. 
Important persons frequently, when they missed their trains, 
chartered specials, and started in pursuit. Such a race 
must have been no less exciting to the humbler mortals 
in front than to the great personage behind. The result 
on one occasion certainly justified this conclusion. The 
third-class passengers were enabled, from the position of the 
engine, tender foremost, to warm their hands on the smoke- 
stack. The open carriages of that period were a great hard- 
ship, irrespective of the fact that third-class passengers were 
conveyed only when it suited the cunvenience of the Railway 
Company tocarry them. This was generally at night, along 
With cattle and other beasts of the field. The carriages 


* The Railways of England, By W,M. Acworth. London: John Murray. 











were roofless, and the sides only two or three feet high, with 
no railing. There was thus some reason in the objection 
made to a shareholder who protested against the slowness 
of the journey from London to Taunton (163 miles in sixteen 
hours), “that the passengers would not be able to stand 
the exposure to the weather” if the speed was increased. 
The simple construction of the waggons—one can hardly 
call them carriages—accounts partly, perhaps, for the ex- 
traordinary nature of the accidents, though they were 
due much more to criminal recklessness and ignorance. 
Passengers jumped after their hats, often with fatal results ; 
some fell off, riding on the sides of the waggons; some 
riding on the tops of carriages (when they had any) collided 
with bridges, and naturally smashed their skulls. The un- 
fortunate guards were often killed in this manner, as the 
following report, sententious in its brevity, shows :—“ Guard’s 
head struck against bridge, attempting to remove a passenger 
who had improperly seated himself outside.” The trains 
sometimes ran over persons drunk or asleeponthe line. “ Not 
a few of the accidents had an element of comedy in them,” says 
Mr. Acworth. “A man, brought up for placing an obstruction 
on the line, urged in his defence that he had a right to do it, 
having lost his leg in an accident two years before.” The 
comforts of travelling were, however, on the increase, else we 
should not hear of superior persons exciting public indigna- 
tion by travelling tbird-class, a meanness to which the 
Companies retaliated with “the soot-bag system,”—sweeps 
entered carriages in which these mean wretches were riding, 
and scattered the contents of bags of soot. Le Count 
recommended many conveniences which we now consider 
common luxuries. Some of Le Count’s suggestions were 
adopted, but the spectacle of a train with a look-out man 
with a telescope on the engine, the two guards, “ pre- 
ferably old seamen,” in wire spectacles, facing each other, 
the one to see if his train was following, the other to see 
if the engine was still in sight, and perhaps an occasional 
individual throwing himself off the train in pursuit of a 
hat, would have amused even our fathers. The old seamen, 
we should say, “ being used to lashings,” were to be chosen on 
account of the luggage. One dangerous habit, that of locking 
doors, still remains, and needs, as Sydney Smith said, “ the 
sacrifice of a Bishop ” to explode it. 

But those days are past; the great battle of the gauges is 
over ; the South-Eastern is no longer the “ go-ahead Company” 
(in spite of what a recent visitor to our shores called its “ in- 
sensate speed”); and “that unfortunate concern ” refers, not 
to the Taff Vale, but to another line. Of the great Com- 
Companies, the London and North-Western has ever preserved 
an undimmed reputation. With this Company, accordingly, 
the largest of any corporation, Mr. Acworth begins his tale of 
the great railways. It is literally a State in itself, and manu- 
factures, with one or two exceptions, all that it requires. A 
visit to that hive of industry, Crewe, impressed Mr. Acworth 
more than anything with the resources of the Company. The 
management of the goods traffic is really wonderful ; it would be 
difficult for the ordinary reader to either understand or pro- 
perly appreciate the sorting of trucks by gravitation and other 
triumphs of mechanical ingenuity. Next in order come the 
Midland and Great Northern. All these three Companies 
derive most of their profits from goods traffic; but that branch 
of the subject being disposed of with the first-named Company, 
we are introduced to the history and theory of expresses. The 
celebrated “ race to Edinburgh ” resulted in what was prac- 
tically a dead-heat, though the Great Northern can claim, as 
it always has done, the fastest run. On that particular journey, 
the whole distance to Edinburgh was run at the rate of over 
fifty-seven miles an hour, with, of course, much higher speeds 
for short distances. This, indeed, is phenomenal, and the 
greatest speed with which travellers are now conveyed on the two 
lines from Euston or King’s Cross to Edinburgh is, for the whole 
journey, about forty-seven miles an hour, with single runs of 
fifty-four miles an hour. This is quite sufficient, even for the 
business man, whose time we all know is so valuable. The highest 
speed obtainable by such trains with an ordinary load, seems, 
from what Mr. Acworth says, to be about seventy-five miles 
an hour, and this, of course, is never maintained for more than 
two or three minutes at the most. He has himself timed such 
a speed on the Midland, and that too, he adds, when nervous 
people had forsaken the East and West Coast lines for a slower 
and less dangerous route. The Great Western, there can be little 
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doubt, did at one period run at speeds not inferior to those 
reached last year, but for short distances only. The famous 
West Shore run, from East Buffalo to New York, is not so 
phenomenal after all; it was done under exceptional circum- 
stances, and, in fact, barely reaches the express Midland speed 
to Glasgow. So the palm still remains with English lines. And 
now some may well ask: What is to be the end of these 
high speeds? The question is, one would say, definitely 
answered. After showing the world what could be done, the 
Companies have kept things much as they were before. 
People, indeed, travel quite quick enough, and are satisfied if 
their trains keep time. What the “race to Edinburgh ” showed 
was not so much the pace at which a train could go, as the 
perfection of detail shown by the signalling system, and the 
smoothness of the permanent way. Not, indeed, that the 
lesson conveyed by the exhibition of the power of steam 
was less striking. To the artistic sense of many, the 
railway-engine may not appeal; but at least it has the 
elements of utility and strength combined to such a degree as 
must appeal to those who see beauty in the just proportions 
of a perfected machine. Few of us can see one of Mr. 
Stirling’s “eight-foot driving-wheel singles” without a thrill 
of admiration ; nor watch the great wheel, first quickly, then 
slowly, revolve, without feeling something of the force, the 
energy, and the enormous strength which drags with so little 
effort so heavy a load. These monarchs of metal seem, by- 
the-way, to have a long life. The ‘ Cornwall,’ on the London 
and North-Western, still runs its fifty miles an hour; and the 
‘Tron Duke,’ on the Great Western, doubtless runs with all 
its old dash. As Mr. Acworth says, “no passenger, unless he 
should also happen to be a shareholder, will see without a 
pang the stately ‘Iron Duke,’ the ‘ Tartar,’ and the ‘Swallow’ 
disappear from the road which has known them for forty 
years.” One grief will always remain, to which there can be 
no reserve, the death of the great coaching traffic. “A few 
years since,” said a writer in 1842, “ninety-four coaches ran 
through St. Albans daily. On Saturday last, the ‘Sleepy 
Leeds,’ which has been on the road upwards of a hundred 
years, ceased running.” We can hardly realise now what this 
simple announcement meant to many people at that time. 

Mr. Acworth does not forget the other principal lines, 
though, indeed, they are not, from the point of view of speed 
at least, so interesting to the general reader. He has a good 
word to say in praise of the Great Eastern, “the poor man’s 
line,” and it well deserves it. “A young man who took a 
ticket for Cambridge at Liverpool Street ” would not now be 
considered “rash,” and we do not need Thackeray’s assurance 
“that even a journey on the Eastern Counties must end.” 
With this Company the book concludes. The Railways of 
England is really a most readable volume. The writer has 
seized on the points most likely to interest his readers. He 
gives but few details and no statistics, nothing to prevent 
any one obtaining a clear grasp of the subject. He looks at 
railways from an outside point of view, and is yet acquainted 
with a variety of details and their practical working. And, 
above all, he shows us how little we really have to complain 
of, and how immeasurably better off we are, both as to speed 
and fares, than either the Continent, with its Orient express 
and the Italian “ Treno lampo,” or America, with her boasted 
* Cannon-Ball” train. 





HENRI IV.’s “GREAT DESIGN.”* 
THIS is one of those excellent contributions to history peculiar 
to the French genius. It interests us in the obscure but 
pregnant period of European history which lies between the 
revolt of Luther and the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. The 
lucidity of M. de Meaux’s style, and his thoughtful generalisa- 
tions, enable us to disentangle the issues of a most perplexing 
revolution, and give startling actuality to the problems of the 
sixteenth century, some of which have yet to be solved. He 
uses fairly the researches of their own historians when he 
sketches the condition of foreign States, and judging from his 
account of the Tudor Reformation, he appears in accord with 
the best opinions; but his work is strongest and most original 
when he uses the materials supplied by French and Italian 
archives. These are specially instructive to us, who are for 
the most part ignorant of Papal policy, or judge of it much 
as Robertson or Russell, for instance, did, with some fresh 





*L Réforne et la Politique Frangaise en Europe. Par le Vicomte de Meaux. 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1889, 





a 
flashes of Macaulay’s to mislead us. M. de Meaux’s heroj, 
Henry IV., and his work has for its central interest the “ great 
design” of that greatest of French statesmen,—a far-gee; 
scheme of politics which, maimed as it was by the crime of 
Ravaillac, laid the basis of the new Europe on which Richeliey 
knew how to fashion the pre-eminence of France, and, yp, 
fortunately for her internal condition, the absolutism of he 
Monarchy. Each chapter of this book might give materia), 
for a separate review. We can but mark its most salient 
points, and perhaps first of them is its witness to the 
dominant share civil considerations had in what we haye 
honoured by the name of religious struggle after truth. Th. 
singular surrender of conscience to the Tudor claim of dog. 
matic infallibility resulted probably from the exhaustion of the 
English people after the Wars of the Roses, and of the clergy, 
who had never recovered the ravages of the Black Death 
which reduced their colleges to skeletons, and obliged eee 
boys to fill the ranks of the priesthood. The domestic ip. 
cumstances of England drew her apart from the rest of 
Europe, but she moved on the same lines until the Rebellion, 
As abroad, the makeweights and restraints of the civil powers 
were swept away by the new doctrines which made Princes 
arbiters of their subjects’ faith. The doctrine of divine right 
became tenable, and creeds were held not because of their 
truth, but because they were patriotic. The Channel stoog 
England in good stead by isolating her struggle. The state. 
craft of the first Stuarts, the patriotism evoked by the State 
Church, the persecutions which ensued, roused in us g 
political vigour which was not wasted or coerced by Con. 
tinental interference. All that is familiar to us; but while 
recognising that by compromise rather than by dogma we 
are what we are, it is interesting to see in M. de Meauy’ 
panorama how little creeds had to do with the contentions of 
the day, though the rupture of theoretic unity had political 
results further-reaching than any dreamt of by Luther or 
Calvin. Entirely new problems of society had to be solved, 
and it was difficult to recompose relations with Rome, and at 
the same time to assume an uncontrolled nationality, or to 
re-create political unity in States such as France, where there 
was grave religious dissidence. Spain and Italy, as the author 
faithfully points out, cut the knot by putting aside the new wor- 
ship; but Spain stifled freedom of thought within her borders, 
and sterilised her faith. There was but a dream of national life 
in Italy—a dream, indeed, always present with the Popes, and 
cherished by them—and the Transmontane novelties were 
easily eliminated, while the reform and revival of Christian 
discipline, which had its centre at Rome, preserved a spiritual 
vitality to which the actual world bears witness. In Denmark 
and Sweden, as in England, the new doctrines associated them- 
selves with patriotism, to be splendidly illustrated in Gustavus 
Adolphus as in Cromwell. In France, the old and new faiths 
met on more equal terms, and from the conflict she issued 
Catholic but tolerant as was no other contemporary Power. 
It is M. de Meaux’s main theme to show how, through 
this happy tolerance, which, however, was not indifference, 
the nation attained its legitimate preponderance in the 
seventeenth century. Unlike the English tameness before 
the Tudors, the French had sufficient energy of conviction to 
impose their faith on their greatest King, who in his tum 
insisted on tolerance, not only at home, but wherever his 
diplomacy extended. The services he rendered to English 
Catholics were great ata time when they were most persecuted; 
while no European Prince wrought more heartily to secure the 
independence of the Papal Power. 


The author’s report of Henry’s foreign policy as soon 
as he had stayed the plague of civil war, is extremely 
interesting. France represented within the Catholic pale 
the new forces of national independence, and conferred 
lasting benefits on Europe by her persevering opposition 
to Austrian and Spanish pretensions. They aimed at 
founding an autocracy after the pattern of the Protestant 
Princes, plus the Roman sanction, but free of Roman make- 
weights, a design which might have irretrievably connected the 
Latin Church with tyranny, and have made religious schism 
and political liberty synonymous. Henry IV. was never 
greater than when he changed the issues of the European 
struggle by removing it from the religious to the political field. 
The service he rendered to the Christian Church yet bears fruit, 
and can hardly be exaggerated. Sainte-Beuve, no enthusiast, 
admits that he legitimately earned his title as the “ Arbiter of 
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» while Richelieu, following in Henry’s footsteps, 
could fairly claim that France was “ the heart of the Christian 
States.” It is useful to observe that Europe was not divided, 
as some well-meaning writers hint, into Protestant and 
Catholic parties, however loudly religious differences were 
snvoked for political ends. The safeguards of the Papacy 
against an Imperialism which would have strangled it with all 
the forms of affectionate respect, were found in the French 
alliances with Protestant Powers. Henry s “ great design 2 
aimed at the liberty of the Vatican, to which he conceived 
necessary the liberty of the Italian States. Much of what is 
obscure in the diplomacy of the time is cleared by M. de 
Meaux’s exposition of that “great design,” unhappily checked 
by Ravaillac, and neglected by the incompetent Marie de 
Medicis, until Richelieu took it up with the vigour of his fine 
genius, and left it as an inheritance to be but partially achieved 
by Mazarin in the Peace of Westphalia. By its wisdom, and 
the tolerance it enforced on Europe, the splendour of Louis 
XIV’s reign was acquired; but Henry’s grandson had not 
Henry's statesmanship. The Huguenot insisted, to use 
Sully’s words, that, even by Governments outside their fold, 
the Popes should be “ great and powerful Princes, possessing 
all the qualities necessary to give them the position of 
sovereign arbiters in all differences which might arise be- 
tween Christian potentates and their subjects.” Louis set up 
Gallicanism, and sheltered himself from Rome behind his 
courtier Bishops; indifferent to law and custom, he practised 
a cruel intolerance, and the decadence of the eighteenth cen- 
turywassecured. Tovindicate Henry’s profound respect for the 
Papacy, M. de Meaux writes excellent and impartial chapters 
on the Italian Renaissance more sober in colouring than those 
picturesque caricatures of it which have been common lately 
in England. He obeys the law promulgated by Leo XIII, 
that “Catholic historians must neither conceal nor dare to 
falsify the truth,” and he frankly confesses that the chief 
guardians of the Christian religion, when they should have 
directed the forces of the new learning, favoured with too 
great complacency its paganism. Neglecting that never- 
ceasing internal evolution which at once secures and witnesses 
to Catholic vitality, they cared more to encourage Art 
or verify a Greek text than to assert the Petrine authority, 
sole justification of their temporal power. M. de Meaux 
vindicates, however, the Papal policy and action from many 
reproaches still popular in England. He does not hide the 
cruelties practised in the name of orthodoxy, but he points 
out that they were less in Italy than in Protestant States 
elsewhere, while far greater pains were taken to instruct 
recusants. Radical purgation of the Roman system was 
meantime undertaken. Even to its faithful supporters, it had 
seemed fatally enfeebled in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but before the end of it, St. Charles Borromeo and St. 
Philip Neri, among a host of other reformers, had renewed 
the discipline and revived the piety of clergy and laymen, 
until Baronius could say truly it was a “century of saints.” 
The Society founded by Ignatius of Loyola was already, to use 
Montaigne’s words, a “nursery of great men in every variety 
of greatness.” Spain, indeed, had contributed many well- 
known names to the calendar, but their examples were frus- 
trated by the political condition of their country, and were 
not fecund as those of their companions in France. There, 
the ardour and learning roused but wasted in the struggles 
and defeats of the preceding period, spent itself in a general 
revival of religious institutions, once peace was assured by 
Henry. Vocations abounded ; monastic families were brought 
in touch with the people outside. Education, philosophy, and 
science occupied laymen and clerics alike. St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Vincent de Paul proved how the new wine could 
be poured into new bottles of Roman make. Discussion 
enfranchised by the new tolerance, at that period best, perhaps 
alone, enjoyed in France, was free to examine the new bases 
of society, the principles of law, the reason for custom. The 
divine right claimed by Protestant Princes had to be formu- 

lated, and the relations of Catholic Kings to the Head 

of their Church required new adjustment. To us, who 
have been used to think of Huguenots as sole repre- 
sentatives of religion, we commend M. de Meaux’s cata- 
logue of workers under the Catholic banner in the cause of 
human advance on the heights of knowledge and noble life; 
nor can we deny his praise of the tolerance and free intel- 
lectual growth which gave France her splendid eminence in 


Christianity ; 


virtue and learning. The Roman controversialists held their 
own in the onward progress; and, indeed, if Louis XIV. did 
revoke the Edict of Nantes, it was chiefly because his 
Huguenot subjects had neglected their right of public 
assembly for discussion of their grievances, and were so 
obscure that the advisers of the King could persuade him that 
hardly any appreciable number existed. 

Not even M. de Meaux, though armed with some hitherto 
unused papers of the Barberini family, procured for him by 
the kindness of the Comte de Richemont, can give interest to 
the obscure and perplexing drama of the Thirty Years’ War. 
We could not expect him to lessen the central glory of 
Henry by setting up Gustavus Adolphus as a second hero. 
The great Swede was but a Northern meteor, and the author 
devotes his attention to the coherent foreign policy of 
Richelieu, probably more profitable to his country than 
was the domestic coercion by which he is chiefly judged. 
It goes far to explain the hesitations and weakness of 
the Papal diplomacy to which Richelieu was not so con- 
siderate as would have been his master in politics, Henry. 
The great Cardinal and his Protestant alliances no doubt 
sheltered Rome from the dangerous approaches of Spain and 
Austria; but Henry had broader designs and a freer hand 
than Richelieu, and could better gild the pill of heretic sup- 
port. He could also better silence the religious war-cries, and 
restrain the contentions of the Thirty Years’ War to their 
true political issues. The patrimony of the Church, rather 
than her creed, was dismembered by Protestant and Papist 
Prince alike, and Papal bulls remained as inefficient in Spain 
asin Sweden. The great statesman would possibly have fore- 
seen that if the European States drifted into tyrannies, with 
their results of servile clergies and religious decay, his “ great 
design” could not thrive. He would have kept the Popes 
from falling into that political weakness which allowed 
Josephism in Austria and Gallicanism in France. Henry 
wished the Popes to be “ Presidents of the Christian 
Republic.” Had he lived to make a three-years’ war of that 
confused noise of battle which lasted for thirty, he would 
have equalised the influence of the Popes with that of the 
other monarchs, and would have probably averted the scandals 
of the eighteenth century. Certainly it would not have been 
true that at the time of the French Revolution there was not 
one Bishop in France who was not of the noble or courtier 
caste. 

M. de Meaux has spent ten years in co-ordinating the mass 
of materials supplied by the historians and the archives of the 
sixteenth century, and his conclusions seem to us legitimate, 
though his point of view cannot always be ours. He describes 
that substitution of civil for spiritual authority which threw 
old Europe into confusion, with singular justice. His 
estimate of the Reformation in England is as fair as we should 
expect from a son-in-law of Montalembert’s, though he chiefly 
relies on Lingard and the Catholic authorities, who, indeed, 
should be more consulted than they are, if we would be just. 
He links past and present by principles as true in the centenary 
of ’89 as during the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He relieves 
religion of a burden of responsibilities that belong to civil and 
diplomatic action, and gives continuity to what we hope is 
truly progress, by his clear sight of the policy and the religious 
temper which secured stable results not yet exhausted. We 
recommend the book to those who think that history began 
this morning with the newspapers. They will draw their own 
conclusions, but we think new arguments will be found in it 
for the independence of the Papacy, for strenuous efforts to 
avert Imperialism within the European Republic, and for a 
lively faith in tolerance which may possibly have to be in- 
voked for Christian religions of every type,—if not in 
England, it may be in France and Italy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—=— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Fifty-two Stories for Boys and Fifty-two Stories for Girls are two 
volumes which appear under the editorial care of Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles, and are published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. “The 
volume,” says Mr. Miles of the first-mentioned of the two, “had 
its origin in a desire on the part of the editor to issue in a per- 
manent form a number of stories originally written for the pages 
of magazines and annuals edited by him from time to time ;” and 
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he gives the same account of the sister-volume. It will be sufficient 
to mention some of the contributors, hailing, it may be observed, 
from both sides of the Atlantic, whose work has been put together 
in this convenient and attractive form. The “table of authors ” 
in one volume shows twenty-four names, and in the other as many 
as thirty. Mayne Reid, W. H. G. Kingston, Ascott Hope, Man- 
ville Fenn, Alice Corkran, Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, are only a tew of the names which every reader of 
this kind of literature will recognise, not without many pleasur- 
able associations. 

Illustrations. Conducted by Francis George Heath. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—We gladly welcome another annual volume of 
this very interesting magazine. Mr. Heath has several depart- 
ments. These are—to enumerate them in the order of the index— 
Amusement, Art, Biography, Economy, Invention, Literature, and 
Science. Fiction, if not altogether absent, is very slight in amount, 
and, for once at least, it can be spared. It would be a very unreason- 
able reader who would grumble at the fare with which Mr. Heath 
provides him. Under the head of ‘ Economy,” especially, are 
included many articles of value. Schools of various kinds, for 
instance, are treated of. It is difficult, of course, to avoid the 
appearance of advertising; but there is no reason why honest 
accounts of institutions so important should be excluded. 


The Maid of Orleans. By W.H. Davenport Adams. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Mr. Davenport Adams tells the story of the famous 
Maid with sufficient clearness and force. After giving a sketch 
of her early village life, he goes on to describe briefly the condi- 
tion of France in the time of her mission, and the events which 
had produced it. (It is hardly correct, by-the-way, to say that 
Henry V. at Agincourt was “surrounded by the French forces in 
apparently overwhelming numbers.” They did not surround him, 
but barred his way. Nor is it just to Henry to say that the “ rigour 
of his government in France” caused antipathy to English rule. 
His government was as popular as that of a conqueror can ever 
be.) After this we have the strange history of Joan herself, of 
her exploits in the field, and finally of her trial, condemnation, 
and death. A concluding chapter describes the decline of the 
English power in France. In the appendix we have the docu- 
ments relating to the trial and to the proceedings (three “ infor- 
mations ” and four “ inquests”) which were set on foot for the 
purpose of clearing the heroine’s good name. 

The Birds in my Garden. By W.'T. Green, M.A., M.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Dr. Green’s book will be interesting to all lovers 
of birds ; but it will be especially appreciated by all who, like him- 
self, are dwellers in the neighbourhood of London. He describes the 
sights and experiences of an observer in the suburbs, and some of 
his chapters have a certain melancholy ébout them. The “ in- 
habitants of my garden” are now dwindled to two, the sparrow 
and the starling; six kinds—thrushes, blackbirds, robins, 
accentors (commonly known as hedge-sparrows), greenfinches, 
and yellow-buntings—are described as “former residents, now 

occasional visitors at all seasons ;” and, alas! there are four kinds 
which are said to have “now disappeared.” The four are the 
lark, the nightingale, the cuckoo, and the pipit. Not the least 
interesting of the chapters is that which speaks of “ visitors of 
foreign extraction.” Anyone who living in London has kept birds, 
must have noticed the unexpected visitors who sometimes make 
their appearance even in most unlikely places. A very pleasant 
and instructive book is this. 

The World of Adventure. (Cassell and Co.)—This collection of 
“‘ stirring scenes and moving accidents ”’ is an excellent exposition 
of an idea which is not the less valuable because it is not new. 
Some of our more elderly readers will possibly remember the 
Excitement—“ Excitement to Read” was its full title—a volume 
which used to appear annually for some time during the first half 
of this century. It was a small volume, containing perhaps some 
dozen articles, and costing, we may venture to say, as much as 
the very handsome volume, with its 750 pages of letterpress and 
its couple of hundred illustrations. Verily, the youth of this 
generation are well cared for! No particular arrangement is 
aimed at in this volume; indeed, variety is made its charac- 
teristic, and very rightly too. First, we have a trapper’s escape 
from the Blackfeet, and an Alpine traveller’s “race with an 
avalanche.” ‘Then comes an episode of the Crimean War, one 
that has been overshadowed by the renown of another deed of 
courage, but is well worthy of record,—‘The Charge of the 
‘Three Hundred’ at Balaclava.” The Heavy Brigade showed a 
courage that was equal to that of their fellows of the Light 
Cavalry, and they met with a happier fate. Then we have the 
very curious story of how Mr. Williams, of Redruth, dreamt the 
scene of Perceval’s assassination; and after this the story of 
Pompeii. Tales of smuggling and privateering follow. From 
them we are taken back to Scotland, and the brave effort of 
Catherine Douglas to save her Queen, and the tale of Eyam, the 





plague-stricken village in Derbyshire, and its heroic recto 
Mompesson. We need not carry on our description of the book, 
It is certainly one of the best of its kind. ; 

The Quiver. (Cassell and Co.)—There is nothing to be saiq at 
the Quiver that we have not said more than once before, Itis 
a very carefully conducted magazine, up to the average of its one. 
temporaries in literary merit—and there is a really Surprisin 
amount of good writing in the magazines of the day—and aboy, 
it in regard to the illustrations. There is a series of Papers on 
“ Great Preachers,” not, perhaps, the names that we should have 
selected, but there may be others to come; and others which are 
distinguished by the title of “A New Book of Martyrs,” dealing 
with those dark pages of ecclesiastical history which tell of th 
efforts of Rome to crush the spirit of reform; a great Variety of 
miscellaneous essays, &c., commonly dealing with serious topies 
(we may note a paper on “ Missionary Work among the Crp 
Indians”) ; and the usual complement of long and short stories. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, anj 
Co.)—This magazine supplies, on the whole with commendabl, 
success, that which it professes to give. The stories have to hg 
cut up into small snippets, too small, we should think, for the 
wants of the average child; and we are inclined to recommend q 
reduction in the amount of poetry. There are more than fifty 
pieces in this volume, and, to put it mildly, some of the fifty are 
not good. Children are good judges of verse, to which they cay 
apply certain canons of criticism—to use a fine phrase—far mor 
easily than they can to prose. Good matter in prose may be told 
almost anyhow, but verse must be of good quality. The illustra. 
tions are decidedly good, so spirited, for the most part, that of 
themselves they recommend the magazine. 

The Prince of Nursery Playmates. (Sampson Low and Co,)~ i 
“ Nursery Tales, Nursery Rhymes, and Nursery Songs ”’ constitute 
the contents of this volume. “Chevy Chase” is the highest 
flight attempted ; and there is the story in prose of “ Bold Robin 
Hood.” “The Butterfly’s Ball” is included, and there are, of 
course, the old favourites, ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘The House that Jack | 
Built,” &c. The illustrations are sufficiently good, though it is q 
somewhat playful to speak of them as being by the “ first artists,” 
——Old Mother Goose’s Rhymes and Tales, illustrated by Constance 
Haslewood (F. Warne and Co.), is good of its kind. The illustra- 
tions are above the average. Miss Haslewood, for instance, can 
draw a cat, an object with which really clever artists do not 
always succeed, 

Stepping-Stones to Bible History. By Annie R. Butler. I. ‘ Stories 
from Genesis.” (Religious Tract Society.)—It strikes us that these 
stories are too elaborately simple in style. Children so young 
that they cannot understand anything more difficult are best 
approached, we should think, in the language that naturally 
occurs to a mother or teacher reproducing in her own words the 
original narrative. Still, we can imagine the book being in- 
directly useful. It might well furnish hints as to how these 
things may be accommodated to young minds. 








The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and other Pleas and Discussions. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. (Smith, Elder and Co.)—The first of 
these ‘‘ Pleas,” as the writer calls them, was published in the 
Contemporary Review, and excited, as it well might, some hostile 
criticism from men of science. It is a powerful indictment of the 
influence of science on the mind, supported by proof of remark- 
able cogency, none of them being more powerful than Charles 
Darwin’s candid confessions. Surely it was an evil result when 
a man lost all his delight in poetry, in art, and in music. ‘The 
Education of the Emotions” is an excellent essay, but we own 
ourselves unable to follow the reasoning of ‘ Progressive 
Judaism.” It was received, the writer candidly confesses, “with 
the utmost possible disfavour by the Jewish Press.” Christian 
critics will hardly be more friendly, if they are required to accept 
the position that Judaism, ceasing to be tribal and absorbing the 
moral and spiritual essence of Christianity, “‘ may solve the great 
problem of combining a theology consonant to modern philo- 
sophy with a worship hallowed by the sacred association of the 
remotest past.” This is what Unitarianism has attempted to do, 
but has not succeeded. The other essays are all worth reading. i 

Our Catholic Inheritances in the Larger Hope. By Alfred Gurney, = 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The subject here discussed 
is not one that can be treated in passing, or within the space we 
can give to it on the present occasion. We may briefly commend 
to our readers Mr. Gurney’s paper, and Mr. H. H. Jeaffreson’s 
“Historical Appendix.” A more significant sentence was never 
written than the following :—“Everlasting punishment is 
not the same thing as everlasting sin...... So long as 
one may hope for the deliverance of ourselves and of all men 
from sin, we can well leave the continuance of punishment in the 
hands of our Redeemer.” 
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Two volumes of the “ Great Writers ” Series, edited by Professor 
Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. (Walter Scott), are Life of Heinrich Heine, 
by William Sharp, and Life of John Stuart Mill, by W. L. Courtney. 
What could be done for Heine by a sympathising biographer, who, 
however, could not wholly blind himself to his hero’s faults, has 
peen done by Mr. Sharp. As long as the biographer keeps to the 
facts, he may be followed with little hesitation. He is just and 
candid; he does not extenuate, far less does he set down 
aught in malice. His criticism is not always intelligible. ‘The 
poet of life he unquestionably is.” That may be accepted, 
except as far as the definite article is concerned. A “poet 
of life,” not the poet. But what follows? “His is no galvanised 
existence. No parlour-passions lead him into the quicksands 
of oblivion.” This is a hard saying. Mr. Courtney’s account 
of Mill is obviously the work of an expert. No one is more 
competent to appreciate the philosopher’s contribution to modern 
thought. The chapter on Mill’s relation to Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, 
who afterwards became his wife, is remarkably interesting. In 
his language about her, Mr. Courtney sees “a touch of factiousness 
which can be accounted for only on the principle that every man 
carries a dead poet within his heart,” an apophthegm which is after- 
wards expounded into a very reasonable explanation. “ Intellectual 
companionship between men and women ” becomes “a great and 
bewildering stimulus.” Mill was especially, from his very peculiar 
education, liable to the bewildering part. Hence his extravagant 
estimate of the help which his wife gave him. Most of us know 
how thought is developed by the contact with another mind. To 
Mill, who had been solitary beyond other men, this development 
was a positive revelation. We cannot extend as full an acceptance 
to what Mr. Courtney says of Mill’s last utterances on religion, 
But, on the whole, this is without doubt a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of his work as a thinker. 


The Diseases of the Bible. By Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.)—This is a volume of the series entitled 
“ By-Paths of Religious Knowledge.” The greater part of it is 
naturally occupied by the subject of leprosy. Sir Risdon Bennett 
holds that the leprosy of the present day, elephantiasis, is not 
denoted by ‘“‘any of the diseases described under the head of ” 
tsara’ath in the Levitical Law. He has equal difficulty in identi- 
fying the “plagues” of the Bible with known forms of epidemic 
disease. The death of Herod Agrippa I. he attributes to peritonitis, 
brought about by intestinal worms. The “fiery serpent” may 
have been the dracunculus or guinea snake. The author deals with 
his subject in a genuinely scientific spirit, and is uniformly candid. 

Wales and the Welsh Church. By H. F. Edwards. (Rivingtons.) 
A biographical sketch of Dean Edwards, written by the Rev. 
David Jones, has been prefixed to this selection from the Dean’s 
writings. Itisin one sense a sad, in another an inspiriting story. 
Amore vigorous worker, a more independent thinker, could not 
have been. He took his line, a line that often offended the con- 
victions or prejudices of others, and remained steadfast in it. 
The defect of his nature was a certain restlessness, which would 
not allow him to make the most of his strength. He had that 
incapacity for rest which must, sooner or later, prove fatal to 
mental balance. Possibly domestic trouble had something to do 
with it; for that he had in full measure. Of the writings them- 
selves that have been here collected, we will only say that they 
are well worth the reader’s attention. The Welsh Church is one 
of the questions of the day, and there is no one whose utterances 
on the subject are more noteworthy than those of Dean Edwards ; 
he saw very plainly, and expressed with uncomprising frankness, 
what was amiss in her past; but this did not prevent him from 
being hopeful of her future. : 

The Fragments of the Persica of Ktesias. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by John Gilmore, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
“Scarcely a sentence of Ktesias’ text has come down to us ver- 
batim,” says the editor in his general introduction. But Diodorus 
Siculus has preserved an epitome of some of the earlier books, 
and there is another epitome of Books vii.-xxiii. preserved by 
Photius. In addition to this, various authors—notably Nicolaiis 
Damascenus, Plutarch, and Atheneus—have preserved sundry 

fragments. The historical value of Ktesias’ work varies, but the 
general impression is that he is not one of the most trustworthy of 
authorities, and unfortunately, where he is most to be relied on 
there has been less preserved of him than where he fills his pages 
with fabulous matter. Still, in the great scarcity of information 
as to the Oriental monarchies of which he wrote, we welcome any- 
thing that we can get. Mr. Gilmore has done good service to 
history by this careful arrangement of the epitomes and fragments. 

Diamonds and Gold in South Africa. By Harry Mitchell. (F. 
C. Mathieu and Son; Effingham Wilson and Co.)—We have 
here some interesting statistics. In the period September Ist, 
1882—December 31st, 1887, diamonds to the value of £15,565,133 
Were produced in the Griqualand West Mines. The figures about 








gold are not given in the same detailed way; but there is an 
amazing list of gold-mining companies. One passage ought to be 
quoted :—“ It must be borne in mind the Gold Fields are in no 
sense a poor man’s diggings. I would not recommend any one to 
go to them who has not capital at his command.” And for such 
as have this necessary qualification there is this caution :—“I 
have noticed a practice creeping in lately, just previous to the 
issuing of the prospectus of a Company, of having a crushing of 
picked stuff running so many ounces to the ton.” 

The Book of Noodles: Stories of Simpletons. By W. A. Clouston. 
(Elliot Stock.)—‘‘My aim,” says Mr. Clouston, “has been not 
only to compile an amusing story book, but to illustrate to some 
extent the migrations of popular fictions from country to country.” 
Hence the “‘ Book of Noodles” has a certain scientific character. 
Perhaps, if one were to look for it, the solar myth might be dis- 
covered in these curious stories. Among the resemblances no one 
is more notable than the tendency which there has been in 
ancient times and modern, to father a certain kind of drollery, the 
unconscious drollery of the stupid, upon the people of certain 
localities. Bceotia among the Greeks is a familiar instance, and 
Gotham, a Nottinghamshire village, among ourseives. Bishop’s 
Cannings, in Wiltshire (Mr. Clouston mentions generally ‘some 
villages near Marlborough Downs”) has the same reputation. 
They are credited with having gone into their town, Devizes, to 
see the eclipse. The tales told of these reputed “ noodles ” are curi- 
ously alike. The Gothamites are said to have taken the moon on a 
pond for a green cheese, and to have raked the pond to find it. 
So an Indian noodle thought the reflection of a gold-crested bird 
on the water to be gold. A most amusing book this, and, as has 
been hinted, instructive also. 

Homer : Iliad, Books wiii.-xxiv. With Notes by D. B. Monro, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—It is not necessary, in view of the 
reputation which Mr. Monro has made for himself as an Homeric 
scholar, to do more than mention that in this volume he has com- 
pleted his school edition of the Iliad. “I have assumed,” he says 
in his preface, “‘that my readers are no longer troubled by the 
first difficulties of Homeric language.” The fact is, that every 
student set to work on Homer ought to begin by mastering at 
least the essential parts of Homeric grammar, and that he cannot 
find a better guide in doing so than Mr. Monro himself. 

Count Tolstoi as Novelist and Thinker. By Charles Edward 
Turner. (Triibner and Co.)—We are glad to read what a careful 
and intelligent student of Count Tolstoi’s works has to say about 
them, though we cannot allow that he has convinced or even come 
near to convincing us. The integrity of Count Tolstoi’s aims is 
beyond all doubt. He has given proofs of it that cannot be gain- 
sayed. But we doubt whether his influence on the mind of Russia 
is as goodas Mr. Turner thinks, The impression he makes on the 
average English reader is, we venture to say, extremely depressing, 
and all the more so because his genius renders it so vivid and 
forcible. Take, for instance, ‘The Death of Ivan Ilyitch.” 
What could be more distinctly pessimistic? Mr. Turner quotes 
the author’s own account of the matter :—‘‘ The past life of Ivan 
Ilyitch had been of the simplest and most ordinary kind, and most 
horrible.” And then he adds on his own account :—“ And, in 
truth, what is there more horrible than the ordinary lives of 
men?” If that is not pessimism we know not what is. There is 
not a single gleam of light in the whole book. Such a writer, 
we venture to affirm, cannot be influencing for good Russia or 
any other country. 

Saint Athanasius. By the Rev. R. Wheeler Bush. (S.P.C.K.) 
—This volume is a useful addition to the series of ‘The Fathers 
for English Readers.” There is a certain mystery about 
Athanasius which Mr. Bush does not solve, and which, indeed, it 
is not likely that any one will ever be able to solve. It has been 
truly remarked that the hostility with which Athanasius was pur- 
sued displayed itself in personal rather than theological accusa- 
tions. Charges of sacrilege and violence were brought against 
him, and have found believers, even in modern times. Yet they 
seem extravagantly absurd. What was there that made them 
possible? Any likely answer to that question would dispose of a 
very serious difficulty. Mr. Bush has told with fair success the 
interesting, it might be said romantic, story of the great patriarch 
of Alexandria, and supplied a convenient summary of his contri- 
butions to the great controversy of his time and of his other 
writings. We do not feel particularly concerned to champion the 
Athanasian Creed, but it must surely be older than the date 
which Mr. Bush seems inclined to attribute to it—six centuries 
after the death of the nominal author. 

Great Men at Play. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 2 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—These volumes belong to the class of 
manufactured books. Mr. Dyer brings together without much 
discrimination anecdotes of famous men gathered from familiar 
sources, some of them true, some of doubtful authenticity, and 
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some wholly irrelevant. Readers who are content with this kind 
of gossipy acquaintance with great men and small men—and the 
latter, as might be anticipated, are by far the most numerous— 
may welcome Mr. Dyer’s method of book-making. He deserves 
praise for his industry and ingenuity in collecting anecdotes of 
card-players, gamblers, anglers, cricketers, and sportsmen, of men 
who indulged in hobbies, of brilliant talkers and epicures, of water- 
drinkers, smokers, and snuff-takers. The title-page of his work 
belies its contents, but the book is sufficiently amusing to do good 
service in the trying moments spent in a physician’s or adentist’s 
waiting-room. Mr. Dyer observes that if his volumes meet with 
favour from the public, he “ intends to continue the subject on a 
future occasion.” It would be unkind to wish any ill-fortune toa 
harmless book, but it may be hoped that the compiler will think 
twice, or thrice, before the “ future occasion” arrives. 

Impressions of Australia. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—These chapters are reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review, and deserve to be published in book form. Dr. Dale 
writes modestly of a country which he saw as a comparatively 
hasty traveller, but not without considerable advantages. He 
cannot be said to have gone thither as a stranger. As a prominent 
minister of the Congregationalists, and as a man of considerable 
ability whose interests are not bounded by asect, he received from 
the Colonists a special and also a general welcome. We do not 
know that there is much novelty in his Impressions, but they 
are full of interest, inasmuch as they confirm the hopeful 
view taken of Australia by the best qualified judges. Statistics 
abound, and form, indeed, the most prominent feature of 
the book. Some readers may think that the pages are over- 
weighted with them; the author’s purpose, however, was not 
to write a lively volume of travel, but to view in its various 
aspects one of the most famous homes of the English race. 
Agriculture, sheep-farming, mines, manufactures, education, 
politics, and religion are the subjects to which the writer 
gives prominence, and his remarks are weighty and suggestive. 
Dr. Dale is struck by the physical vigour of the Colonists, and 
still more, perhaps, by the buoyant and hopeful spirit that 
animates the rising generation. He observes that the faith of 
young Australians “in the future of their people is an animating 
contrast to the weariness, the despondency, the hopelessness, the 
perplexity with which many of the most thoughtful and most 
cultivated of our young men at home discuss the condition and 
prospects of our own country.” He is struck, too—and this to 
home-keeping Englishmen is a more agreeable observation—by 
the love of the old home that leads the Australians to imitate the 
customs of their fathers, even when those customs are unsuitable to 
the climate. “They dine on roast beef and plum-pudding on Christ- 
mas Day, though the thermometer marks 100° in the shade. They 
can surround their houses without much trouble with flowers and 
shrubs and trees having all the grace and splendour of sub-tropical 
and even tropical vegetation; but they spend hundreds of pounds in 
watering their grounds, because they are resolved, notwithstanding 
fierce heat and months of drought, to have something to remind 
them of the velvet softness and living green of our English lawns ; 
and when they show you their gardens, they take you away from 
orange groves and glorious palms, and point with special pride to 
poor little roots of cowslips and primroses such as grow in English 
country lanes.” Another and less happy indication of the same 
love of “home” is seen in the names given to the towns and 
villages of Australia. Following the example of the United States, 
almost every familiar spot in England is recalled, by name at least, 
in Australia, and the names of distinguished Englishmen are 
similarly appropriated. There is, for example, a County Palmers- 
ton in Queensland, and also a County Gladstone. The author’s 
Impressions are likely to be largely read in the Colony as well as 
at home, and, it may be hoped, will assist in strengthening the tie 
between the two countries. 

Celtic Ireland. By Sophie. Bryant, D.Sc. (Kegan Paul.)—In 
this little volume Mrs. Bryant brings together a great deal of 
information about the early condition of the sister-isle that may 
be found at large in the works of O’Curry, Sullivan, Stokes, and 
others. Mrs. Bryant’s method is more sympathetic than critical ; 
and we cannot help feeling that she is something of a “ polisher ” 
—the old Irish name for an advocate—and only shows us the 
bright side of things. Incidents such as the war waged by the 
future St. Columba with the men of Meath, in which 3,000 of the 
latter were killed, because the King of Meath had given judgment 
against him in a suit about the possession of a Latin Psalter, let 
in a rude light on Mrs. Bryant’s picture of the blessed condition 
of the island before the coming of the Danes and Normans. Her 
account of the peculiar development of Aryan institutions in 
Ireland is very good and clear; and the same may be said of her 
chapters on Irish Music, Art, and Architecture. 


From Japan to Granada. By J. H. Chapin, Ph.D. 
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Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.)—Dr. Chapin is a Profesgoy 
of Geology, but his favourite subject, when he enjoys a holiday, 
appears to be Architecture. Temples, churches, or mosques arg 
constantly turning up in this account of what the author saw anq 
thought, as he travelled round the world by way of Japan, China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, Palmyra, Malta, Sicily, 
Northern Africa, and Spain. His thoughts seem to have run more 
on ancient history than on the present condition of the peoples he 
visited, and he accordingly takes the opportunity of reminding 
his readers of many tolerably familiar events. Possibly some may 
be instructed by his brief account of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
but we think that the author might have been more sparing with 
the facts of Scripture history which go to fill his chapter on 
Palestine. However, the volume is very readable, and decidedly 
superior to many globe-trotters’ books in literary style and power 
of picturesque description. 


Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—These gleanings from a journey through Japan 
in the years 1883-84 are only published in 1889, but we should 
imagine they are hardly altered from the original jottings in the 
writer’s journal. They make a formless, gossipy, but not un. 
interesting book, though too largely filled with matters of small 
moment. It contains the observations of one who revisited Japan 
after the lapse of the most eventful twenty years of its history, 
and at almost every point found occasion to compare new things 
with old. For the most part, he is laudator temporis acti; for in- 
stance, he writes of the people generally :—“ Comfort and content, 
with economy, have given way to speculation, covetousness, and 
expense, and every kind of new speculation has been tried and 
too often failed, leaving the people with no money, no trade, anda 
well-grounded hatred of foreigners for being the cause of it all,” 
We wonder whether this last statement is true. The author is 
clearly impressed with the idea; and he says that Japan, with her 
growing power and her natural versatility, ‘may laugh at capi- 
tulations and exterritoriality (sic) clauses, and may say to Europe, 
‘If you do not agree to what we propose, you may leave.’ And to 
this stage Japan and China and other, even European, countries 
seem rapidly approaching ; and we may perhaps see again both 
countries closed, and, as the Chinese say in pigeon-English, 
once more ‘shuttee book.’” We venture to doubt this, as we 
think it more likely that Europe will, in a large measure, agree to 
what Japan or China proposes. 


Herbert Severance. By M. French-Sheldon. (Saxon and Co.)— 
Mr. or Mrs., or Miss French-Sheldon, has given to the worlda 
very absurd and worthless story, which would be also a very tire- 
some story were it not rendered amusing by its remarkable literary 
style. It is written throughout in the new American language, 
which is a caricature of English, recklessly peppered with minute 
fragments of curious French, the accentuation or non-accentuation 
of which suffices to make it noteworthy. One of the principal 
characters is a young man whose “lineaments, taken from a critical 
point of view, were massive in their inherent qualities,” while his 
“ grey-green eyes, shadowed with long bronze eyelashes ”’ [bronze 
eyelashes is good] “seemed to change colour like chameleons. 
Actually the thing they looked upon, mentally or objectively” 
[we quote, but do not pretend to explain| “ imparted a vivid hue 
and reflection of itself to their singularly mottled, ciliary lines, 
and the white of the balls was translucent, opaline—they were at 
once the eyes of a tiger and the eyes of a dove.” Perhaps it is 
not to be wondered at that a person with such very exceptional 
eyes possessed also a mouth which, “when overcast by a smile, 
betrayed a nature teeming with humanity and passionate im- 
pulses,” or that the only “flaw in his physique was developed 
during moments of wrapt (sic) meditation.” These are fair 
samples of the writer’s style. Of the story itself it is only neces- 
sary to say that the adventures of the young man described above 
are much duller than they have any right to be. 

Hilary St. John. By Mrs. A. Price. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is in many ways an admirable novel. It has 
about half-a-dozen really lifelike and interesting characters ; the 
story does not drag, but moves along briskly and pleasantly ; and 
the literary style is at once vivacious and unimpeachable. The 
obstinate, impulsive, proud, domineering, but thoroughly good- 
hearted old lady, Miss Humphreys, is a great success, and her 
portrait gives one the impression of having been painted from 
a living original. If not, all the more credit is due to 
Mrs. Price’s creative powers. The heroine of the book is 4 
young relative of Miss Humphreys, who has brought her up and 
educated her, and everybody supposes that Hilary St. John will 
be the old lady’s heiress. When, however, Miss Humphreys dies 
suddenly, it is discovered that the whole of her property, with the 
exception of a legacy of £2,500 to Hilary, is bequeathed to Norris 
Stafford, the ha) d-working, unselfish clergyman, with whom the 
testator has had constant tiffs. Poor Hilary, a most winning gitl, 
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to very low water, and is on the point of marrying a 
‘oundrel to save her heartless and disreputable father from ruin, 
— urprise is sprung upon the reader in the shape of a revela- 
py ov ‘he will has been accompanied by a private letter to 
pe rd, instructing him to draw the income of the property for 
fi ies and then to make it over to Hilary, preserving strict 
 mcoy in the meantime concerning this extraordinary arrange- 
— Stafford’s conduct during the two years is somewhat 
pie rehensible, and there are several little indications that Mrs. 
i . not quite at home amidst the perplexities of a tangled 
plot; but when she is out of the tangles her work is excellent. 


sinks in 


Cathedral Bells. By Vin Vincent. 2 vols. (Griffiths, Farran, 
and Co.)—The group composed of Ina Strong, the pretty, loveable 
daughter of the Canon of Carswell, and her three lovers, provides 
an interesting centre for a very simply and charmingly told story 
of life in a cathedral town. The suitors are young Lord Ross- 
mere, the only son of the Marquis of Stackallan, a manly and 
affectionate lad of a healthy English type; Mr. Mackinnon, the 
cold-hearted, scheming, and unscrupulous banker; and James 
Romer, the poor, awkward, but devoted curate of St. Mary’s, who 
vives his life for his poor people at the fever-stricken colony of 
Piffin’s Wharf. Romer it is who really deserves the prize for 
which the three men are contending, though the author is clearly 
right in allowing natural affinities their full play and in giving 
Ina to Rossmere. Perhaps Mackinnon is not quite so lifelike as 
the other members of the group, being rather too symmetrically 
and integrally bad ; but he is the only character in the book who 
makes us feel at all doubtful. True, all the characters except 
these four are only sketches; but as such they are complete and 
satisfying. Lady Stackallan is a very beautiful and pathetic 
figure: the love-scenes are specially pretty, and Cathedral Bells as 
a whole is a really enjoyable novel. 

Tales of Science. By the Rev. J. Gordon McPherson. (James 
femmell, Edinburgh.) Mr. McPherson, a Scotch clergyman 
with a turn for science, has published in volume form a 
number of papers on subjects that specially interest him, 
which he has contributed to newspapers and other periodi- 
cals. His object has been to give to the general reader of 
average intelligence, who has not access to recent scientific 
researches, an account at once accurate and interesting of the 
discoveries of science during the past few years. He does not 
pretend to have added anything to the sum of human knowledge ; 
the most that he claims to have done is to have given in popular 
language the results of the labours of specialists. Mr. McPherson 
has, to say the least of it, quite succeeded in gratifying his own 
ambition. In this volume he has dealt with a whole host of 
different subjects, such as ‘‘ Cocaine,” ‘‘ Waterpipes and Frost,” 
“The Kola Nut,” “ Boiling Water,” “ Afterglows,” “The Value 
of Cork,” “A Remarkable Cold” (4 propos of the winter of 
1784), “ Lightning,” and “The Cross-Fertilisation of Flowers.” 
Sometimes Mr. McPherson becomes rhetorical after a fashion, 
and occasionally also he sermonises too much, as when he 
tells us that “these laws of the conservation of energy and 
matter take nothing from the powers of the necessary First 
Cause; these are simply the method or laws by which he 
governs the Universe. The energy is not self-created; Nature is 
by no means causeless and devoid of mind. With the reign of 
Law, we must have the originating Cause.” Here Mr. McPherson 
repeats himself once too often. But, taken as a whole, his book is 
eminently readable, being full of anecdotes, as well as of informa- 
tion. It is a volume that adults will delight to take an occa- 
sional glance at, while we know none that would be a more appro- 
priate gift for a boy with scientific leanings. 

The centenary of what is commonly known as the Linen Hall 
Library of Belfast was celebrated last year ; and, asa sequel to the 
celebration, Mr. John Anderson, its honorary secretary, has pub- 
lished (McCaw, Stevenson, and Orr, Belfast) a well-printed volume 
entitled A History of the Belfast Library and Society for Promoting 
Knowledge, which is chiefly taken from the minutes of the Society. 
Whatever interest attaches to such a book is, of course, essentially 
local; but it is evident that Mr. Anderson has done his work with 
great care. The troubled history of Ireland left its mark even on 
the transactions of this peaceful Society. Mr. Thomas Russell, 
who was its librarian in 1794, became an intimate friend of Wolfe, 
helped to found the Society of United Irishmen, and was executed 
in 1803. 

Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer. By Richard Clynton. (Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—This is an allegory, and a very good one too. 
The “ Buccaneer ” is, of course, John Bull, and Mr. Clynton some- 
times hits very hard, too hard, perhaps. Occasionally he is very 
happy indeed. The “Buccaneer” has much trouble with “a 
people who occupied an island situated not many miles from his 
shores. They were called the Ojabberaways.” That is very 
good indeed; “Ojabberaways” is a very happy parody. The 
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earlier part of this “chapter of past history” is perhaps the 
best; the political details, though skilfully treated, detract some- 
what from the general breadth and scope of a decidedly good 
idea. The captain of the starboard watch, one William Dograve, 
“as shifty as salt as ever trod plank,” is a capital character. 
The last days of the Buccaneer are sad and pathetic, enlivened by 
a few vigorous outbreaks against his treacherous subordinate. It 
is a capital allegory, and, as we have said, the political details are 
well treated and well worth reading. 

Holiday Recreations. By Alexander Skene Smith. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—It was a decided mistake to begin a volume of poems 
with a poem like “ Arran;” “ Arran” is—well, mere doggerel. This 
is rude, perhaps, but we cannot help it. The ‘ Jubilee Ode” is fair 
as a commonplace ode, and not without some striking thoughts. 
Nor is the “Legend of Old Cambus” without some imaginative 
power. But the other poems, even the translations from the 
classics, which should at least have some force, we cannot admire. 
Mr. Smith has a poverty of language, and nowhere is this better 
shown than in the paraphrases of the Psalms. Mr. Smith calls 
them unsuccessful, and yet he prints them. What are we to say 
to this >— 

“A Septuagenarian 
One frequently may see; 
An Octogenarian 
If one should live to be.” 
Personally speaking, we should prefer any version to this, though 
it is not without a certain humour. Again, here is a verse of a 
lament over a death by drowning :— 
“But in the midst of youthful life— 
With health his cheek was glowing— 
And, dreaming not of death’s dread strife 
His arm was busy rowing.” 
This is decidedly poor taste for a lament. There is, indeed, about 
these two extracts a combined echo of Tom Hood and Max Adeler 
that is both perplexing and amusing. 


Disillusion, and other Poems. By Ethel M. de Fonblanque. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—* Disillusion” and the other poems in this 
volume are of a strongly sentimental character. The writer ex- 
presses with considerable ease the ordinary feelings of lovers, 
whether happy or disillusioned, fretful or intoxicated. In one or 
two pieces only does Ethel Fonblanque rise above the monotonous 
flow of love-poetry. ‘Last Night” is better than usual, and so 
is “A Child’s Message” and “ Mater Consolatrix,” and perhaps 
the two pieces at the end of the volume. 


Poems of Nature and Life. By D. R. Williamson. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons.)—These poems display a certain command of 
language, and the lines run smoothly, if somewhat monotonously. 
Nor is there wanting elevation of thought and dignity of expres- 
sion, but the verses lack vigour and heartiness, and if they never 
sink below a certain level, can scarcely be said to rise above it. 
“In Memoriam: Matthew Arnold ” is a graceful and sympathetic 
poem, and shows Dr. Williamson at his best. 


Dreams to Sell. By May Kendall. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
—The scientific poems of May Kendall have appeared in Punch : 
there is, therefore, no need to discuss the excellence of “‘ The Lay 
of the Trilobite,” or “The Ballad of the Tethyoramus,” and the 
others, which are almost as good. The ‘Town and Country” 
poems are some of them worthy successors to Hood’s pathetic 
poems; ‘ The Legend of the Crossing-Sweeper”’ is a pathetic little 
piece; ‘At the Winning-Post,” in quite another vein, is equally 
good, and touches a higher mark. All the poems which we see 
classified under the headings ‘Sea and Shore,” “Art,” “In 
Church,” ‘‘ Memories,” and “ Pyschological,” are of much merit, 
and possess qualities of metre and expression of a high order. But 
it is on those we have mentioned, the “ Scientific’ and the “Town 
and Country” poems, that May Kendall’s fame will rest. In the 
one class, she shows wit and skill in parody combined; and in the 
other, humour and pathos gracefully expressed. 

Aalesund to Tetuan. By C. R. Corning. (Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley.)—-Mr. Corning’s style is very vigorous and lively, and he 
travels at a great pace, both in language and in actual sight-seeing. 
He makes no long stay anywhere, but hurries on as if he really 
knew where his journey was to take him, though he declares at 
the beginning that he had no intention of going to Tetuan. We 
have never seen a narrative of travel written with such briskness, 
with such short, sharp sentences. At the same time, when he 
becomes enthusiastic, the writer becomes dignified and eloquent 
Picturesque and humorous in his way of looking at strange 
customs he always is; and it is this, joined to a decidedly rare 
gift of describing briefly, yet without leaving out details, that 
makes him so very readable. We get a most vivid picture of the 
various peoples of Europe and part of Asia, and the eccentricities 
most likely to strike English-speaking travellers. Accustomed as 
we are to hear the endless complaints of dyspeptic travellers, it is 
refreshing to journey with a writer who, in addition to his happy 
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style, sees only the humorous and interesting side of travel. Mr. 
Corning is perhaps most instructive in Spain and Russia. 

Winter Sketches from the Saddle. By John Codman. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr. Codman is a septuagenarian equestrian who writes 
some very delightful sketches of his wanderings in Westchester 
County, New York. A cultivated and intelligent observer, he 
knows exactly what his readers would probably like to know, and 
never bores us with travelling details. That a septuagenarian’s 
sketches should partake of a past generation, need not surprise 
us. But Mr. Codman goes still further, for at his various halts 
he gleaned historical matter of the War of Independence, which 
gives a romantic flavour to his reminiscences. He tells us some 
stirring and realistic stories of André, Arnold, Smith, and 
Washington, which haunted the old inns of New York State. 
Winter Sketches is very pleasant reading, and takes the reader 
along without an effort. There is, indeed, but one fault, a rather 
sudden step from a Capital and Labour discussion to a storm at 
For the rest, it is a charming and neat little volume. 


Colour. By C. T. Whitmell. (W. Lewis, Cardiff.)—The por- 
tions of this treatise that discuss ‘“Colour-Blindness” and 
“ Colour-Perception ”’ possess much new and valuable matter, and 
point to much that can be done in the way of verifying theories 
and comparing them. The plan of the book does not seem as clear 
and as compact as it might be, but it is nevertheless a fairly in- 
structive and interesting manual of colour. 


sea, 


Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom. By Various Well- 
Known Experts. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—It is perhaps as well that 
the names of all the well-known experts are withheld, for there is 
a striking want of variety of treatment of an interesting subject. 
The history of an industrial river must of necessity consist largely 
of figures, but at least they could be presented to the reader in a 
more attractive form than tables of statistics. Not that these are 
without a certain attraction, but they are more in their place in 
The Shipping World. In spite of the promise given in the 
preface, the chapters have little but commerce to recommend 
them. The most attractive chapters are, perhaps, “ Southampton ” 
and “ Bristol.” The progress within recent years of most of the 
ports is, however, clearly explained, and the statistics teach some- 
thing themselves. We hear very little about the Thames, which 
deserved more space than that which has been given to it. 
Industrial Rivers is disappointing. 

Nature’s Serial Story. By Edward P. Roe. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Roe’s undoubted passion for Nature assumes a different 
form from Mr. Burroughs’s. He takes his readers to a country- 
house—of the American, not of the English type—and there lets 
them closely watch the march of the seasons in the midst of 
family joys and cares, while at the same time he initiates them 
into all the secrets of animal life. Nature-worship is tempered by 
sweethearting of a gentle turtle-dove sort, which of course ends 
happily. Mr. Roe has both enthusiasm and knowledge, and 
doubtless there are many who will appreciate his method of im- 
parting them. But, on the whole, we prefer Nature as Mr. 
Burroughs reproduces her, without popular lectures in the guise 
of conversations, and without Amy and Gertrude. There are, 
moreover, in Nature’s Serial Story too many sentences like—‘ The 
flower-beds flamed with geraniums and salvias, and were gay with 
gladioli, while Amy and Mrs. Clifford exulted in the extent and 
variety of their finely quilled and rose-like asters and dahlias,”— 
which read like passages from a description of a provincial flower- 
show. 

Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie. (Sonnenschein.) 
—The fundamental idea of this brochure, which is not inade- 
quately expressed by its title, is a decidedly fascinating one, and 
there is a good deal of what can only be described as very clever 
thinking in it. Yet, although Mr. Ritchie shows his familiarity 
with the different theories identified with such names as those of 
J. S. Mill, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Darwin, he rather 
goes round about his subject than deals directly and thoroughly 
with it. He begins by showing the connection between Darwin 
and Malthus, and ends by himself professing a sort of mild 
Malthusianism. At all events, he assures us that ‘“‘ when women 
have other interests in the world than those of maternity, things 
will not go on as blindly as before. And the race need not neces- 
sarily suffer thereby, but the very reverse. Fewer children will 
be born, but fewer will die, fewer will be sickly.” In other 
words, “ Rational selection will take the place of the cruel process 
of natural selection.”” Mr. Ritchie can turn a phrase neatly, as 
when he says that “the family ideal of the State may be difficult 
of attainment, but, as an ideal, it is better than the policeman 
theory;” and that “the patriarchal stage represents, on the 
whole, a higher type of civilisation than the matriarchal.” 


The Queen’s Jewel. By M. P. Blyth. (Bentley.)—This is a story 
of Queen Anne’s day, and is written expressly for the purpose of 





making a hero of her son, William, Duke of Gloucester, who, had 
he lived, would have ascended the English Throne. The attempt 
meets with a considerable amount of success, as the little Duke is 
represented as having a good deal of unregenerate temper in him 
as well as being generous, dutiful, and carefully nurtured, Mr, 
Masham and her scapegraze brother, Jack Hill, who causes a 
good deal of unpleasantness by stealing one of the Queen’s jewels 
out of sheer mischief, are also brought on the stage, in addition 
to Dick Greville, the Duxe’s loyal chum. The death-bed scene jy 
the last chapter is well painted. The Queen’s Jewel is hardly 
adapted for very young children, but it ought to be appreciated 
by boys in their teens. We cannot say much for the illustrations, 
which have an unfinished look. 

The Trade of the United Kingdom with the World. By Thomas J, 
Dymes. (Elliot Stock).—This little volume of not much more than 
one hundred pages is one of those politico-economic ready-reckonerg 
which ought to be on the table of every politician and publicist, 
It gives the concisest possible account of the sources and supplies 
of our chief imports, and of the distribution of our chief exports, 
with an abstract of our commerce with each country in the world, 
and of the trade of the leading ports of the United Kingdom. It 
is so thoroughly tabulated, and the type in which it is printed is 
so clear, that one can obtain at a glance what one wants,—e.g., that 
in 1886 we exported £2,000,000 of haberdashery and milli nery, 
showing a great falling-off since 1882, when the value was 
£4,000,000. Mr. Dymes has done his work, a portion of which 
was written expressly for commercial students, most admirably. 

The Badminton Library: Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort. 
(Longmans and Co.)—This new volume of the Badminton Library 
is second to none of the series, either in general interest or 
general lucidity. His Grace’s introduction is pleasant and very 
much to the point; and so, indeed, are the other chapters 
from his pen. Though all the articles in this book are good, 
we must pick out the Duke of Beaufort’s “ Posting in 
England,” “On the Box,” and “The Brighton, Bath, and Dover 
Roads,” Lady Georgina Curzon’s “Tandem Driving,” and 
Lord Algernon St. Maur’s “Old Coaching Days,” as the best; 
the last-mentioned article we regard as the best of these, 
By-the-bye, we are afraid that the day when the ‘ Red Lion’ people 
at Barnet could see a mile from their door is past. Other interest- 
ing and valuable articles are Mr. Blew’s ‘*'The Coaching Revival,” 
Major-General 'Teesdale’s *‘ Sleighing,’” Mr. Hooper’s “ Modern 
Carriages,” and Major Dixon’s articles, which we recommend to 
beginners, as we do also Lord Onslow’s invaluable advice on 
“The Carriage-Horse.” Moreover, the articles on Coaching possess 
a melancholy interest, and in time will have considerable value as 
reminiscences of the palmy days of English driving. The illustra- 
tions, by G. D. Giles and John Sturgeon, are numerous and capital, 
and, indeed, quite up to the level of the articles. We prophesy a 
wide popularity for Driving. 

Sir Lucian Elphin, of Castle Weary. 2 vols. Edited by his 
Sister. (David Douglas.)—Mrs. Trevanion has set herself a bold 
task,—that is, presuming her narrative is a true one, and that she 
has told everything. 'This granted, she has taken the proper steps 
to attain her object,—the vindication of a man’s character. It is a 
melancholy and a romantic story, and possesses a striking interest 
from the fact that it is not a fiction, but a likely history. It might 
be fiction or truth, for all that the reader could gather from the 
actual circumstances; but as the true story of a man’s struggle 
against himself, it is pathetic and full of solemn warnings. The 
narrative never lags, and occasionally has scenes which are vividly 
dramatic. We cannot help thinking that the circle of readers 
will be much larger than Mrs. Trevanion thinks,—to some, it may 
appeal personally; to all, it will possess a certain power of 
describing scenery and a very human interest. 

Gibraltar. By H.M. Field. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Field 
paid a visit to Gibraltar, and fell in love with the place at once. 
One fault only could he find,—it was too noisy; but, as he explains, 
he did not stay till the noisiest time, the spring practice of the 
artillerymen. He has nothing but admiration for the striking 
position of the great Rock and its wonderful history, the curious 
contrasts of colour, and the kaleidoscopic life which occupation in 
a foreign country always gives to a place. This same occupation 
jarred on him somewhat; yet how much of the romance of 
the place would vanish without this perhaps harsh fact! 
Mr. Field gives us illustrations and a capital description of 
the Rock, and a really stirring history of the famous siege, 
the best part of which is the fine sketch he draws of the 
heroic Elliot. Gibraltar, as Mr. Field says, has been sadly 
neglected by writers of all kinds, and his book is therefore a 
sufficient apology tor itself. It is the best account published of 
the strongest fortress in the world, from the ordinary reader's 
point of view, for besides paying attention to its strength, the 

beauties and the peculiarity of the situation are pressed home to 
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the imagination. And its acknowledgment of the impregnability 
of the position would gratify the most ardent of engineers. 
Though Mr. Field only found one American besides himself, he 
made himself very happy, and appreciated the English at Gib- 
ent in the very best and most kindly way. It is from the 
a of some historic spot that we obtain, after all, the truest 

‘ctureof it; and thus it is from Mr. Field that we get a beautiful 
: ture of Gibraltar, a picture which should make us proud. Of 
a Field’s style we can but say it is flowing, vivid, and dramatic ; 
. every respect what it should be. The description of the “ Great 
Siege ” is one of the best things of its kind. 


The Twelve Years’ Reign of H.I.M. Abdul Hamid II. By the 
Princess Annie de Lusignan. (S. Low and Co.)—It seems to us 
that the writer has been somewhat too close an onlooker to see 
much of the fun, or at least to appraise it at its proper significance. 
The Princess has dwelt in Turkey, and has great knowledge of 
Turkish life and rule; but she has rather lost the sense of com- 
parison, and in consequence makes some extravagant statements. 
She is, in fact, too violent and hasty a partisan to be depended 
upon for presenting cool opinions. She protests a great horror 
for commonplaces, but frequently uses them herself. At the same 
time, her style is vigorous and vivid, and remarkably clear in its 
statement of facts, but is too apt to run into comparatives, and, 
in the case of Abdul Hamid, grotesque laudation. This somewhat 
wearying repetition of praise may be deserved, but it is unneces- 
sary, and distorts the real value of Turkish reform as much as the 
sneering innuendoes depreciate the value of her own work. Never- 
theless, the writer puts her own case with vigour and some just- 
ness. We would not recommend its perusal unless a similar 
attention should be paid to other statements of the case. 

The Spell of Ashtaroth. By Duttield Osborne. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The theme which the writer has taken is certainly one 
to attract both writer and reader. It is the storming of Jericho, 
anda young Israelite of the tribe of Judah falls in love with an 
inhabitant of the doomed city, whom he saves. Needless to say, 
retribution overtakes him and his father Achan, who has hidden 
treasures of gold and silver. It cannot be said that the writer 
has made the most of his plot. His power of description is very 
crude and indefined, and he struggles in vain to impress us with 
the solemnity of the siege of Jericho and the character of the 
Israelitish nation. 

The Eyes of the Thames. By A. 'T. Pask. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mr. Pask has observant eyes and a certain command of lan- 
guage wherewith to express himself, and makes many a shrewd 
remark, The title of his volume, indeed, is no indication of the 
contents, which include chapters on ‘‘The Essex Coast,” “The 
Nore Light,” “ Portsmouth,” “A London Orchard,” and other 
subjects. There is much interesting discourse about the London 
and suburban poor, which only strengthens most sensible people’s 
ideas as to their real improvidence. As a rule, very sensible and 
much to the point, Mr. Pask sometimes jars with a commonplace 
oravulgarism. In “ A Sunday in Surrey,” after describing very 
pleasantly the church-goers, he goes on to say :—‘‘ Well, well! 
they are good honest girls, and the new curate stands 5 ft. 11 in., 
and has such lovely searching eyes.” Compelled, as we often are, 
to hear such nonsense, we did not expect it from a sensible writer. 

Anstruther’s Wife. By Josephine Michell. (Roper and Drowley.) 
—The plot of Anstruther’s Wife is a well-worn one, and is be- 
coming too familiar. Hence, as no exceptional power is shown in 
treating it, we cannot describe the story as a success. Anstruther 
himself, the stern middle-aged soldier, who falls in love with a 
young girl, and afterwards nearly kills her with jealousy, is a 
true enough character, and so is-his wife, but they do not interest 
us very much. 

Songs of a Parish Priest. By Rev. B. Edwards. (George Allen, 
Orpington, Kent.)—Mr. Edwards shows in these songs, or rather 
hymns, a truly devotional spirit and fervour. He possesses, indeed, 
the qualities which a hymn-writer needs,—devoutness, flow of 
language, and command of rhythm. Some of Mr. Edwards’s songs 
are very graceful and finished. 

My Life and Balloon Experiences. By Henry Coxwell. Second 
Series. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Coxwell’s experiences are 
possessed of an interest of which even a bare recital is unable to 
deprive them. It cannot, indeed, be said that he in any way 
attempts to ornament his narratives. They are simply reports 
couched in the language which we generally attribute to the 
local reporter. But, as we have said, the very daring and novelty 
of the ascents is sufficient attraction to most readers. The famous 
ascent by Glaisher and Coxwell of September 5th, 1862, will remain, 
let us hope, unique. Mr. Coxwell’s balloon voyages will at least act 
as a warning to those who do not possess every quality needed for 
an aeronaut, against attempting a trip to Nassau or an oceanic 
voyage. Mr. Coxwell, indeed, seems somewhat hopeful about the 
Probability of an Atlantic voyage being undertaken some day. 





The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. Wood. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—The opening chapters of this story point to a 
mystery that promises to fascinate every one. The death of the 
Englishman of the Rue Cain seems one of those eerie things that 
send a thrill of horror through nerves of steel. The chapter in 
which Herbert and the great French detective travel to the Rue 
Cain, is one which we like to remember. The life of the Rue, the 
indefinable air of haunting crime, the heavy air of the place, are 
described with much skill and a minuteness that is yet not 
too photographic. The remainder of the book does not seem to 
us so powerful. Mr. Wood gives us long and most extraordinary 
rhapsodies, which we suppose to be the thoughts of various 
characters revealed to the reader. All this is real, and, indeed, 
clever ; but to attempt to reproduce the rapidity and kaleidoscopic 
changes of thought cannot be, and in this case is not, a success. 
The great Frenchman who begins his investigations by assuming 
women to be guilty, and then proving the reverse, is interesting ; 
but his theory is one that requires skilful handling, and one not 
likely to interest most readers. The Englishman of the Rue Cain is 
a really clever novel; its detective elements are good; but the 
story, owing to the long and frequent outspoken ramblings which 
may belong either to Mr. Wood or to his characters, has a certain 
air of incoherency. 

Virginia, and other Poems. By A. F. Cross. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
—The poem which gives its name to the book, a lover’s story, is a 
vigorous and very real one, and well expresses that sort of hostility 
toanything and everything common to the race of lovers. It is full 
of the jealous spirit and the rapid alternations of love and despair 
of a man who sees the probably more than prosaic finish to his 
courtship. ‘ Habet” is a very pleasant little sketch of a fisher- 
monk’s triumph. Mr. Cross shows some skill in narrative in this, 
and also in the cheerful sketch, “‘ The Bowling-Green.” 


Fifty Sonnets. By C. E. Tyner. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—We 
look, we confess, somewhat askance on a writer who gives us in a 
lump fifty sonnets. They are few who can write sonnets, a truth 
which is sometimes painfully apparent in Mr. Tyner’s productions. 
The thought in a sonnet should be perfectly expressed, and not 
diffused, and otherwise ill-treated. The fiftieth sonnet is the only 
one which gives us any pleasurable feeling. 


Lost Chords. By W. Moore. (Parker and Co.)—‘ Sulamith ” 
does not seem to us a happy lyrical rendering of Solomon’s Song. 
This is, however, in Canto vi. a graceful and flowing chorus, a 
very happy effort. Mr. Moore’s sonnets are much above the 
average; they have a flow of language and a vivid force that are 
very good indeed; there is no halting or want of connection, all 
goes smoothly and yet vigorously. 

Historical Records of the 6th Dragoon Guards, or Carabiniers. By 
Captain A. Spoot. (Gale and Polden.)—The history of the regi- 
ment from 1685 to 1839 having appeared in the latter year, Captain 
Spoot gives only a summary of it, and continues more fully its 
after-history up to date. It is a compact and very small book, and 
likely to be useful to those interested in regimental histories. 


Literary Workers. By J. G. Hargreaves, M.A. (Longmans and 
Co.)—Mr. Hargreaves has really given us a very delightful book ; 
one of those books which can be read straight through, or dipped 
into, at the reader’s pleasure. It is a series of chapters on great 
literary workers, from ‘‘ Genius in the Cradle,” to “The Great 
Post-Mortem,” or the appearance the Lords of Literature might 
be supposed to make in the hereafter. These successive phases 
in the life of a writer have each their own particular interest ; 
they are all good, and Mr. Hargreaves often says well those things 
which have often been said before. His treatment of the subject 
is often earnest, but is never heavy ; and if heis sometimes a little 
hasty, and does not always agree with the usually accepted verdict, 
such independence rather increases than otherwise the value of 
his opinions. In the “ Dealings with Cupid,” Mr. Hargreaves 
strikes a note which all idolaters should listen to, especially in the 
passage beginning “ In short,” &c. The question as to the choice 
of literature for a profession, the writer leaves where he found it; 
nor will anybody be able to settle it satisfactorily for himself. 
The brethren of the craft will be sure to welcome Literary Workers, 
and also, we doubt not, those who pay any attention to books. 


Heathcote. By Ella MacMahon. 2vols. (Ward and Downey.)— 
We have not much to say about Heathcote; it is very uninteresting, 
and preserves a dull commonplace level all through. The troubles 
of the young lady who breaks off her engagement owing to the 
mercenary manner in which her relatives regard it, is natural ; 
but the excess to which she carries her pride before accepting 
her suitor, necessitating, as we foresaw, an accident, soon 
destroys our interest in her. We must in justice remark, 
however, that there are only two volumes of Heathcote. 


Poems. By A. Vine Hall. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The 





writer has some command of language, but is occasionally some- 
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what incoherent. We would say that before a metaphor can be 
allowed to pass, it must be natural. If artificial, it must bea 
very skilful one; we commend this homely piece of advice to Mr. 
Hall. Occasionally we find some difficulty in following Mr. Hall’s 
train of thought; possibly that is our fault, not Mr. Hall’s. 

The Queen’s Token. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Spencer Blackett.) 
—This romance is not at all in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s usual manner, 
and is, moreover, a story of Queen Elizabeth’s time, the plot of 
which is the history of a treasure kept in trust for the Queen of 
Scots. The “open-sesame” of this hoard is, needless to say, the 
“ Queen’s Token,” a unique gem. Howthe brothers die, and their 
secret with them, is gracefully told by the writer in a calm and 
unimpassioned narrative, which is withal somewhat plaintive. 
The principal figure, Brother Cyprian, is a poetical figure drawn 
with much care and tenderness. It is both a pretty story and a 
short one, and is extremely well written. 

New Eprrions.—Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley (Mac- 
millan), a perfect marvel of cheapness,—246 large, double- 
columned pages for 6d., and the paper and print both good. 
A Reputed Changeling, by Charlotte Yonge, 2 vols., in the 
series of Miss Yonge’s Collected Works.—Tom Brown’s School- 
Days. By Thomas Hughes. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes and 
Sydney Prior Hall. (Macmillan.) Wives and Daughters: an 
Every-Day Story. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Smith and Elder.) 
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———. gue d of Lnpege’ Illustrated by upwards of 700 mngravings 
on Wood, chiefly executed by the late F, W. Fairholt, F.S. arge 
938 pp., £2 2s. : > 
** To all, including the publishers, concerned in the production of this masterl 
work, who are in a position to be gratitied by human homage, we offer oe 
onda ee ie equally =— to Pg ges the amount of labour and 
energy involved in its production and the value of the result i 
obtained.’’—Notes and Queries. ee ee ee 
“Contains much that is interesting and useful to the historian as we 
the classical student and the numismatist.””—Athenaum, ee 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob 


a. Translated from the a Edition, with Notes aud Appendix by 
AMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. emy Svo, 4 vols., £3 3s.; o ly 
Vols. L.-IIL, 15s. each; Vol. LV., 18s. : ; taal 
** The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk-l 
handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home."—Mr F. Yorx pall 
in the Academy. . 
** These three volumes are a store of curious learning.’”’—Spectator. 
** This volume is a wonderful compilation, and abounds in erudition.”—Western 
Antiquary. 
. box ~- a a so ayer | built up of facts it is hardly possible to say where we 
ave derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us,”— 
Review on Vol, IV., Notes and Queries, nas ” 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES, issued in a new and attractive Cloth Gilt Binding, 
as well as in the ordinary Library Style. 
NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


NN i 2. NN ny) : 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in FRANCE 

during the YEARS 1787, 1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical 
Sketch, and Notes by M, BETHAM Epwarpbs. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

“No better editor for it could have been found than Miss M, Betham Edwards,” 
—Academy. 

“It isa work which ought to be made more easily accessible than it has 
hitherto been, not only because of its own value, which is considerable, but 
because of the frequency and manner of its appearauce as an authority in works 
on the Revolution,”’—Saturday Review, 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First 


Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEorGEe Hooper, Author 

of ‘ Wellington,” “The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” “The 

Campaign of Sedan,” &c. With Maps and Plans, New Edition, Revised. 
[Inmediately. 


The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHAUS, 


Whiston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 

With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.M.G. 

Vols. I., {1., and IIL., containing the Life and Antiquities, 3s. 6d. each. 
[Immeduately. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


The ‘ ARGONAUTICA ” of APOLLONIUS 


RHODIUS. Translated into English Prose by E. P. CoLerrpGe, B.A. 


A New and Complete Catalogue of Works Published by Messrs. 
BELL will be sent, post-frec, on application. 






London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


EL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE.” 


Just ready, 3 vols., at every Library. 
FETTERED FOR LIFE. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘ Folly Morrison,” &c. 


NEW NOV: 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The WEARING of the GREEN,” &c. 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


pASSION’S' SLAVE. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of ‘‘A Drawn Game,” &c. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME of COLLECTED STORIES. 
with a Frontispiece by F. BaRNaRD, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—THE 


ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE, 


And Sketches of Maritime Life. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star,’”’ &c. 
By Ne ates ee 
A NEW “SHILLING SHOCKER.” 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


BY THE MESS. 


By ARTHUR KEYSER. 


cuT 


«4 NEW HISTORY OF MAGIC. 


Just ready, demy vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, & MAGICIAN: 


Historical Sketches of Magie ene Seeeres in England and 





By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO HANDSOME BOOKS. 
Each with numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dosson. 
With ¢'5 Choice Illu-trations, 


The ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets, 
Author of “‘ The Art of Beauty,” ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” &. Wito Tinted 
Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 











CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 


FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant. With 


$2 Iilustrations by A. Forestier and F, Waddy. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By WiLkI£ CoLiins. 
GUILDEROY. By Ours. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
TALES of TO-DAY. By Greorce R. Sims, Author of “ The 


Dagonet Reciter,” &. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, ; cluth, 2s, 6d. 


The DEAD HEART. (The Story of the Play now being 
produced by Mr. Henry Irv ng.) by CHarLes Grszon, Author of ** Kobin 
Gray,” &. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





[ Shortly. 





NEW BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE. 
FOODS for the FAT: a Treatise on Corpulency, and a 


Dietary for its Cure. By Naruanre, Epwarp Davies, L.R.C.P., 
Author of “One Toousand Medical Maxiws,” &. Crown svo, ls.; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Woman in White. | The Law and the Lady. 
Antonina. | The Two Destinies. 
Basil. | The Haunted Hotel. 
Hide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 
The Dead Secret. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Queen of Hearts. The Black Robe. 


My Miscellanies. ‘ 
The Moonstone. a — 
= sal The Evil Genius. 
Miss or Mrs. 2 Little Novels. 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 














The Legacy of Cain. 


(3s. 6d. only.) 








MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
On October 25tb, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


W. H. ALLEN AND 60’S RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map and 2 Portraits, 18s. 


SIR JOHN LOGIN and DULEEP SINGH. 


By Lady Login. With Introduction by Colonel G. B, MaLuxsoy, O.S.I. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By F. 


W. Bary, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MILITARY CAREER: a Guide to 


Young Officers, Army Candidates, and Parents. By Lieutenant-General Sir 
W. Betuarrs, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


LITERARY INFLUENCE in BRITISH 


HISTORY. An Historical Skeich. By the Hon. AtBert S. G. Cannina. 
ContENTS.—Literary Influence of Judea, Greece, and Rome.—Early British 
Writings.—The Early Tudors.—The Elizabethan Kra.—Spenser and Raleigh.— 
Shakspere.—The Stuarts.—The Revolution.—T he Hanoverians,—Hume,—Robert- 
son,—Adam Smith.— Doctor Johnson,—Sir Walter Scott and his Contemporaries. 
—Lord Macaulay.—Charles Dickens.—Green and Buckle.—Recent Writers.— 
Concluding Remarks, 

1 vol. feap. Svo, 1s. 


The CANARIES for CONSUMPTIVES. By 


E. Pager Tuorstan, M.D., B.A., M.R.CS.E, &., Author of ‘‘South- 
ee its Chulybeate Springs, Climate, and Attractions as a Health- 
sort.” 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, Is. 


A FEW HINTS to TRAVELLERS in INDIA. 


By an ANGLO-INDIAN, 


A NEW WORK by GEORGE GRESSWELL, of KELSEY HOUSE, LOUTH. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, Illuscrated, 15s, 


The DISEASES and DISORDERS of the OX. 


With some Account of the Diseases of the Sheep; with Additions on Human 
and Comparative Pathology, by Dr. ALBERT GRESSWELL, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES; or, How to Collect 


Crests, Seals, Stamps, Scraps, &. By UC. A. Montresor, Author of “‘ Hot 
Weather Lesson Books,”’ ‘‘ More Sail than Ballast,’’ &. 

“Everybody who owns a scrap-book ouvht to read the instru:tive and gossipy 
essay, ‘ How to Keep a Scrap-Book.'"—Saturday Review. 

* An unusually pleasant litile volume. It is simply afew pages of amusing 
gossip weli fitted to lie about on the tanle, and be tak-n up at any leisure momeut 
with the great probability that whoever does pick it up will speedily be retailing 
some unusually interesting scrap of information.” —Guardian, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontis iece, 7s, 6d. 


OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS in SCOTLAND: 


their Economy and Surroundings. Deer-talking, Grouse-Shooting, Salmon- 
Angling, Golfing, Curling, &. By “ ELLANGOWAN.” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: 


Manners—Men—Institutions. By J. G. ALGER. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


A Comprehensive Manual for the Use of Schwols, Colleges, and Private 
Students. With upwards of 1,500 Exercises, specially Adapted to the Present 
System of Examinations, 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Vols, 1,-[X. now ready, each 23. 6d.—TWO LAST VOLUMES. 


The MARQUESS WELLESLEY. By Colonel G. B. 


Ma.ueEson, C.5.1. 

The Athenzum says:—‘‘ A most excellent little Life, of which there is nothing 
to be said except that it is aluwst a perfect example of the manner in which to 
treat a biogruphy in » condensed handbook form.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘* Among the actors in the Anglo-Indian drama no 
name is more couspicuous than that of Richard Coiley Wellesley, aud few writers 
peg qualified to describe his character and administration than Colonel 
Malleson.” 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE. By Captain 


L. J. LROTTER, 

“Captain Trotter has devoted the greatest industry to mastering the materials 
for his work, and we can heartily recommend the volume to all students of Indian 
history.” —England, 

**It would be hard to overpraise this miniature biography of a great man.” — 
Academy. 

**Clear, concise, and animated......Impartial readers will find in this neat red 
volume a succinct account of an important part of history.”—Saturday Review. 





VOLUMES IN THE COURSE OF PREPARATION. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By)GREY. By Frayx HItt. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
RICHELIEU. ByR.Lopae.| Kenner. ' 
FOX. By H. O. Waxeman, CORTSCHAKOFF. By G. 


Dosson. 


MIRABEAU. By Arraur GAMBETTA. By Franx T. 
HASSALL, M.A. | MARZIALS, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Popular Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Vols, 
I, IL., and III. already published. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. 


*,* Other Volumes will follow in due course, 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and C©O., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


‘LORD DERBY. By T. E. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
ISLAM as a MISSIONARY RELIGION. 


By C. R. Haines, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
*,* Six other Volumes of this Series have already appeared. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 
ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. The Ethics 


of Aristotle. By the Rev. I. Gurcory Smit, M.A., Hon. LUD. Part IT. 
The Logical Treatises, the Metaphysics, the Psychology, the Politics. By 
the Rev. W. Gronpy, M.A. The Two Parts in One Volume, Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 








DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
CARLISLE. By Richard S. Ferguson, 


Chancellor of Carlisle, Feap. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*,* Fifteen other Volumes of this Series have aiveady appeared, 


The PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical En- 


qniry. By the Rev. Ricwarp F, Littitrpar, LL.D., D.C.L., Author of 
“ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome,” ke. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 53. 


The PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L. Post 8vo, c'oth boards, 4s, 


The HOLY SCRIPTURES in IRELAND ONE 


THOUSAND YEARS AGO: Selections from the Wurtzburg Glosses. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Toomas OLDEN. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


The EPISTLES and HYMN of ST. PATRICK. 


With the Poem of Secundinus, translated into English. Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas OLDEN. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


The BEATITUDES: Thoughts for All 


Saints’ Day. By the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family.’’ Post 8vo, 
printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 64. 


The PARISH PRIEST of the TOWN. 


Lectures delivered in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge. By Joun Gort, D.D., 
Dean of Worcester. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 


The ITINERARY. A Manual of Devotions 


for Travellers by Land and Sea, Compiled by CLaup1a FRANCES HERNAMAN. 
18mo, cloth hoards, ls. 


The EVOLUTION of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in MODERN INDIA. By Herpert Barnes, M.R.A.S, Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, price ls, 








THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor 


MARSHALL Warp. With numerous I]!ustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 


By Sir Rosert 8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, 
Illustrated, post Svo, cloth boards, 23, 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. 


CuaRLES Meymortt Tiny, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, 


M.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor 


Huvme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s, 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE. 


Chiefly International. From the Beginning of the Roman Empire to the Pre- 
sent Day. By ArtHUR R¥EEp Ropgs, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


The ABORIGINES of AUSTRALIA. Being 


au Account of the Institution for their Education at Poonindie, in South 
Australia. By the Right Rev. Bishop HaLe, Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 


1s, 6d. 
STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 


6°5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and all 
Nebuiw and Star Clusters which are visible in Telescopes of Moderate 
Powers, Translated and adapted from the German of Dr. KLE, by the Rev. 
E. McCiure, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 30 pp. of Illustrative 
Letterpress, cloth boaras, 73. 6d. 


WELLINGTON; or, the Public and Pri- 


vate Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, his 
Comrades, and his Intimate Friends. By G. LatHom Browne. With Por- 
trait, Plans, &., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


EVERY-DAY HEROES: Stories of Bravery 


during the Queen’s Reign, 1837-88. Compiled from Public and Private 
Sources. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
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London : eet pee ge AVENUE, ele CROSS, 


W.C. ; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA SURKRT, E.0 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell, 
” &. 3 vols. Crown 8v0, 31s, 6d, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ 
The Athenzum says:—‘‘ The story is exceedingly interesting, and Mr. 
Clark Russell has rarely done better work than in this narrative of mutiny, 
murder, and hairbreadth escapes, The lifelike character of the story is its 
greatest pores and more often than not it is vividly lifelike.”’ 
By BREC H 


The HERITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH: 


_ other Tales. By Bret Harte, Author of ‘‘Cressy.” 2 vols. Globg 
12s, [Ready October 18th, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” ‘‘ Greifenstein,” “‘ Paul Patoff,” ** Mr, 
age ”*«*Dr, Claudius,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown yo, 


By CHARLOTTE M. YO 


A REPUTED ‘CHAN GELING; or, Three 


Seventh Years Two Ceuturies Ago. By Ganasinen M, Tasen, 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
With an INTRODUCTION bv Mr. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


mm ’ 

WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER. With an Introduction by James Russert Lowe. I!lustrated 
with 74 tine Woodcnts, 17 Plates, and some Etchny-, 8vo, £2 12s, 6d. net. 

*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, the Plates on Japanese Paper, 
£3 13s, 6d. net. 
ILLUSTRATED by FE, A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS, 


OLD SONGS. With Drawings by Edwin 


A. ABBEY and ALFRED Parsons. 4to, in morocco binding, £1 11s. 64, 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. FARREN’S “CATHEDRAL CITIES.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: PETERBORUUGH, 


With the Abbeys of Crowland and Thorney, 23 Plates, Drawn and Etched 
by KopertT FarRREN. With an Introduction by Epuvusxp VENABLES, M.A,, 
Precentor of Lincoln. Colombier 4to, handsomely bound in ctuth, £2 Qs. 
net; Proofs folio, half-roxburgh, £5 5s. net. The Euitiun is limited to 
125 Small Paper and 45 a. 

y the SAME AUTHOR 


CATHEDRAL CITIES : ELY and NORWICH. 


Drawn aud Etched by Rospert FarRREN, With an Introduction by Professor 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 100 Proofs folio on on Paper, half- 
bound, £6 6s. ; 300 Copies, Colombier 4to, on Dutch paper, £3 3s. 

“ Mr. Freeman's competence for his own part of the matter needs no comment, 
Mr. Parren has execated his thirty-five plates with immense care and with great 
success,”’—Saturday Review. 

“* We trust that, as the title of this book suggests, it is intended to illustrate 
the other English ‘Cathedrals in a similar manner.”—Athenzum. 


SOME EMINENT WOMEN of OUR TIMES. 

Short Biographical Sketches. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
A NEW BOOK bv the AUTHOR of “ FO’C'S’LE YARNS.” 

The MANX WITCH, and other Poems. 

By T. E. Brown, Author of “‘ Betsy Lee,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 72. 6d 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CL ASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 2 

VIRGIL.—ANEID VII. Edited, with 

Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. ARTHUR CALVERT, M.A. 18mo, ls. 6d. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of THOMAS HUGHES 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each. 

TOM BROWN’S etm r Th eSCOURING of tie WHITEHORSE, 
ready. 

TOM BROWN at OXFORD. [Nov. | The ASHEN FaGaor. | Dec. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. eac 





MR. ISAACS. Ready. ; A TALE 7 a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story.[ Nov. [1890, March. 
A ROMAN SINGER. Dec. | PAUL PATOF Apvil. 
ZOROASTER [1890, Jan. | WITHtheIM MORTALS. May. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. (Feb. | GREIFENSTEIN, June. 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1889, 


A Volume of upwards of 900 pages, and with nearly 500 Illustrations, price 8s. 
The Volume contains a Complete Novel, ‘‘SANT’ ILARIO,” by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, and numerous Shorter Stories, Poems, and Essays by well- 
know Writers, with Pictures by eminent Artists. 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘The new volume of ‘The English Illustrated 
Magazine,’ an attractive gift-book in its pretty cloth binding of pale green and 
gold, shows in all respects a constant adherencs to the standard of excellence 
prescribed at its birth......Itisa bright and varied volume, which is by no means 
common to magazine literature.” 
‘W VOLUME O 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Begins with the OCTOBER Number. Several new changes have been intro- 
duced. A Prospectus giving full details may be obtained from any Bookseller. 
The Magazine is now printed on thick paper, a new and bolder type being 
used, and the letterpress is printed across the page. 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For OCTOBER, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., 
contains Vontributions by :— 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. B. WseSiaton Batchelor. 
Mrs. Jeune. W. A. 8. Benson. 
Sir Frederick Dickson, ‘Walter Crane. 

K.C.M.G. Violet Fane. 





Mrs. Molesworth. 

Heary W. Lucy. 

Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 

*,* Single Numbers, 61.; by post, 8d. 
umber, 68, 64. ; 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— 

sustains its old reputation.” 


George Bernard Shaw. 
Heywood Sumner. 
The Karl of Lytton. 
Yearly Subscription, including Double 
or if by post, 8s, 6d. 
“The Magazine iu its new guise more than 
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